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Choose Your Sinks \ 



















SINGLE 








DOUBLE 








SINGLE BOWL 
FLAT RIM 
SINK 
(With or Without 
Faucet Ledge) 











AllianceWare offers the most complete line of porcelain-on- 
steel sinks, all of which meet Federal specifications. Formed 
from 14 gauge steel . . . enameled with superior wet-process 
porcelain enamel . . . these sinks are smooth, stainproof, 
and chip resistant . . . easily cleaned without the use of 
abrasive cleaning compounds. Several models are designed 
for cabinet installation—two models for leg installation, if 
desired. Flat rim sinks may be installed with plastic or tile 
drainboards and AllianceWare stainless steel frames. Write 


for complete information. 


From This Aliltianeé,Vare Array 


DRAINBOARD TRAY 
SINK COMBINATION 
(right & left (42’’ x 25” 
models) 48°’ x 25”’) 


DRAINBOARD DRAINBOARD 
SINK SINK 
(Double (Single 
Bow!) Bowl) 


DOUBLE BOWL 


(With or Without 


SINK & 


DOUBLE 


FLAT RIM 
SINK 


Faucet Ledge) 


ALLIANCEWARE, INC. ¢ Alliance, Ohio 


Bathtubs « Lavatories + Closets + Sinks 


Plants in Alliance, Ohio, and Colton, California 
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NAREB CORRECTS JOURNAL STORY 

I notice in the February JouRNAL 
oF Hovustnc you refer to my retire- 
ment. I have no objection to this 
reference except that I want you to 
get the facts straight. 

Two years ago at my own request 
a retirement plan was worked out for 
me. This is to take effect at my own 
option according to the action of our 
National Board of Directors. In the 
meantime, as long as my health per- 
mits, | am to remain fully active at 
my regular compensation. When the 
retirement plan does take effect, I 
am to receive one half of full salary 
for ten years and one fourth of full 
salary thereafter. 

I thought this program was fain 
and was appreciative of the action of 
the Directors in working it out. 

Your statement is not only inaccu- 
rate, but is ambiguous in its implica- 
tions and I think that in all fairness 
you should publish a correction. 

Herbert U. Nelson, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEMOTED DIRECTOR FORGIVES ALL 

This is to thank you for calling my 
attention to Jim Banks’ promotion as 
reported in the April JourNAL or 
Housinc. I have dropped a note to 
lim so that he can promptly apply 
for an upward classification of his 
job. As a former editor and proof- 
reader, I know only too well how 
these slips occur. 

The April issue is a beauty and the 
staff deserves high commendation for 
their excellent assembly and presen- 
tation of housing news. 

James Ring, Washington, D. C. 

(Editors note: The above letter 
refers to a personal item carried in 
the April Journal in which James G. 
Banks was referred to as the execu- 
tive director of the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority —a_ position 
held by Mr. Ringe. Mr. Banks is 
the relocation officer of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency.) 


DISLIKE JOURNAL'S NEGATIVE TONE 

Upon the cover of our JoURNAL OF 
Housinc of April 1954, you have 
portrayed a grim set of figures and 
topped it off by adding, and I quote: 
“Is Public Housing a Disappearing 
Program?” 


May 1954 


It appears to me that your ap- 
proach to the problem is highly nega- 
tive and that your readers must 
assume that your question indicates 
that you believe that public housing 
is a disappearing program. I hope 
that this is not your opinion because 
it is my belief, and I think that of 
many others, that it need not be so. 

Our failure to provide a sufficient 
number of real homes in this country 
is the weakest link in our economic 
system. Our present predicament is 
due in no small measure to our own 
sins of omission and commission. 
The greatest of these is our failure to 
arouse the public to the full realiza- 
tion of the importance of the home 
in the scheme of our social and eco- 
nomic life. To people who don't 
know, housing is a dull subject. This 
lack of interest and the resulting 
apathy of the body politic to insist 
upon our program being adopted and 
implemented is, if I may say so, our 
own fault. We have failed to drama- 
tize the issue in its true light and in 
terms that the people understand. 

In the early days of public housing, 
1936 through 1940, our program had 
the backing of the general public. 
Why? The answer is simple. At that 
time, our program had a vital dra- 
matic appeal. It stirred the imagina- 
tion and it was focused upon the 
needs of the people. 

It seems to me that throughout 
the succeeding years, we have al- 
lowed our attention to be diverted 
from our fundamental goal and that 
we made the mistake of trying to 
justify our program by statistics and 
cold figures. It just cannot be done 
in that manner. 

Our cause should be told in simple 
language, highlighting the human 
side of the picture—the living condi- 
tions in slums and blighted areas 
how families live in our projects and 
their activities, such as civic pro- 
grams, tenant organizations, health 
clinics, and playground activities 
and the progressive steps that families 
take from slums, through public 
housing, to home ownership. These 
are the events people are interested 
in and if told in an interesting and 
forthright manner, their importance 
will overshadow and outweigh all 
the statistics and cold figures we or 
our opponents can muster. 


The field is unlimited. All it needs 
is to be fully exploited. Our program 
for helping others to help themselves 
needs to be told. What has been and 
can be accomplished should be meas- 
ured in terms of better communities 
and a healthier and happier people. 

There are many newcomers to 
housing who possibly do not grasp 
the full significance of the basic 
principles of public housing and 
doubtlessly many of the older mem- 
bers of our profession have strayed 
from the fold. The former need 
proper indoctrination and the latte1 
need to be brought back in line. 

The JourNaAt could be and should 
be the means of guiding positive 
thinking and action. Why not give 
it a try? Slant your news to cover 
“the human side of housing” and 
leave figures and statistics to take 
care of themselves. 

Charles E. Waring, Savannah 


608 MANAGER URGES PUBLICITY 

I was very much surprised and 
somewhat chagrined to see that the 
Journat or Hovustnc had nothing in 
the April issue regarding the FHA 
scandal. 

Some newspapers in various local 
areas came out with articles that did 
not look good to the tenants or the 
community in which they were lo- 
cated. All sorts of rumors were going 
around that these FHA charges were 
the reason for high rents, lack of re- 
decorating, etc. . . 

I attempted to straighten it out 
with the press in our own community, 
with our own project, and I feel that 
others should do the same. I also feel 
that an article in the JoURNAL to 
other managers would be of great 
benefit to all concerned. 


Roy L. Jones, Reading, Pennsylvania 


(Editors’ note: Mr. Jones is the 
manager of Hampden House, a gar- 
den apartment project financed un- 
der Section 608 of the National 
Housing Act, a program now under 
investigation—see page 153. When 
word of the investigation broke in the 
Reading newspapers, Mr. Jones 1s- 
sued a statement to the press explain- 
ing the financing and operation of 
Hampden House, a procedure he 
recommends to all 608 managers. In 
his release he stated that the project 
is owned and operated by the orig- 
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THIS MONTH 
Story of FHA investigations related 


page 153 
Rules for NAHRO annual reports com- 
petition cited, judges named 
page 160 
Three authorities convert small units to 
big ones 


page 162 


inal developers, who had invested 
substantial amounts of their own 
money in it. He said rents were based 
on a modest return on investment and 
that “There is nothing about its in- 
ception, financing, construction, or 
operation in which the City of Read- 
ing cannot be very proud.”’) 


JOURNAL BINDERS HARD TO USE 

We were so happy last year when 
NAHRO came out with a binder for 
the JouRNALS. We of course want to 
preserve our copies and that seemed 
to be the ideal way to do it. 

We were pleased, too, when we 
saw the neat exterior of the binders 
—a row of them looks very impres- 
sive in our bookcase. Then came dis- 
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illusionment. After many broken fin- 
gernails and much loss of patience 
on the part of our “librarian,” we no 
longer agree that the current binder 
is the solution to our problem. 

First, it is practically impossible to 
get the magazines for a complete year 
plus the index into one binder. Each 
slot must hold three issues, which 
they will not do without bending the 
rods, thus causing the magazines in 
the next section to bulge. By the end 
of the year, the magazines bulge quite 
badly and the rods are bent into 
definite arcs. 

Second, there is much wasted 
space since the binders are wide and 
consume twice as much space in a 
bookcase as is necessary for the num- 
ber of magazines they contain. 

We would like to suggest that 
future binders be of the three-ring 
type, or constructed in such a way 
that the librarian can handle them 
with ease. A 14-inch or 2-inch 
three-ring binder should be adequate 
for each year’s JouRNALS. 

Now that that’s off my mind, I'd 
like to compliment you on the covers 
of the JourRNALs in recent months. 
The designs are interesting and ap- 
pealing. They add much to a maga- 
zine that’s already outstanding. 

Russell C. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio 


(Editors’ question: have other 
users of Journal binders run into 
problems? Comments would be ap- 
preciated, since a new binder orde) 
is due to be placed soon.) 


COUPLE OF KIND WORDS SPOKEN 
Enjoy getting the JouRNAL—con- 
gratulations on an increasingly inter- 
esting publication. 
Romana Hand, Saudi Arabia 


The April number is such an ex- 
cellent one. I need two more copies. 
Clara Humphreys, Los Angeles 


NAHO RESOLUTION ACKNOWLEDGED 

I want to express the deep appre- 
ciation of myself, my children, and 
Joe’s mother and sister, for the reso- 
lution adopted at the annual business 
meeting of the National Association 
of Housing Officials. 

Joe always enjoyed his association 
with NAHO and often stated his 
belief in the work of the organiza- 
tion. To those of you who were his 
personal friends, and to his profes- 
sional associates in NAHO, I send 
my sincere wishes for your success in 
carrying on the objectives of your 
work. 

Edith Miller Tufts, 


Downey, California 


Johnson 





DEAN MELVILLE E. JOHNSON, 

who was chairman of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Orlando since its or- 
ganization in 1938, died in Orlando in 
late April after a month’s illness. D1 
was dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Luke in Orlando from 1951 
until 1952, when he was made dean 
emeritus. A long-time housing enthusiast, 
Dean Johnson in 1947 donated a plaque, 
known as the Dean Melville E. Johnson 
award, which has been given annually to 
the Florida housing authority that has 
contributed most to public housing in its 
community. Widely known 


in civic and 
church affairs in Orlando, the Orlando 
Sentinel said of his death that it “‘cost 


Orlando one of her brightest, best loved, 
most colorful personalities.” 


MISS FRANCES H. MORTON, 

executive secretary of the Citizens Plan- 
ning and Housing Association of Balti- 
more, received one of the four 1954 Mary 
Margaret McBride awards, given annually 
by the United Council of Church Women, 
the National Council of Catholic Women, 
and the National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en for outstanding community work. Miss 
Morton received the award for her work 
in improving housing conditions in Balti- 
more over the past 15 years. As one of 
the four winners out of 650 nominees 
from all the country, Miss Morton 
was given a citation and a silver bowl and 
was the guest of Miss McBride, nationally 
known radio commentator and newspaper 
columnist, for two days during May in 
New York City. Miss Morton told the 
story of her housing and planning work in 
Baltimore on Miss McBride's radio pro- 


gram. 


over 


THE VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR LEO 
A. GEARY, 

a commissioner of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority, has been elevated to 
Papal Chamberlain by Pope Pius XII and, 
therefore, now carries the title of “‘mon- 
signor.”’ He was simultaneously appointed 
rector of St. Martin’s Parish in Buffalo. 


W. HERBERT WELCH, 

who served as executive director of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Housing Policies and Programs, 
has been named a special assistant to act- 
ing Commissioner Norman P. Mason of 
the Federal Housing Administration (see 
page 153). Mr. Welch is a former West 
Virginia newspaper editor and publisher 


ROBERT B. MITCHELL, 

who has been director of the School of 
Land and City Planning at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
executive director of the Urban Traffic 
Board of Philadelphia. At almost the same 
time that his appointment was announced, 
a book that he co-authored with Chester 
Rapkin, Urban Traffic —a 
Land Use, was published 


Function of 


RAYMOND A. VOIGT, 

who has been on the staff of the division 
of slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment of the Housing and Home Finance 
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Dempster-Dumpster System Solves 


ng Authorities’ Unsanitary, Costly 


At Nashville. Baltimore. El Paso. Denvei 
and many other cities. housing authorities 
have replaced hundreds of unsanitary and in- 
adequate trash cans. barrels. etc. with a few 
hig steel Dempster-Dumpster Containers. In 
one group of homes. for instance. 15 Demp- 
ster-Dumpster Containers replaced 315 cans 
and 115 barrels. 

The Dempster-Dumpster System is com 
pletely solving unsanitary and unsightly con- 
ditions. Containers have self-latching doors 
opened by tenants for depositing refuse in 
container, then clesed. sealing up the trash 
and eliminating odors. rats. flies and the 
scattering of trash by winds and scavengers. 
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Rubbish Collection Problem 


Rubbish collection costs have been cut by 
the Dempster-Dumpster System from 50. to 
90 per cent, according to the various authori 
ties who have installed this equipment. 

One truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster 
seTves scores of containers, as shown below 
The pick up, hauling and dumping opera- 
tions. shown above. are handled by hydrauli 
controls in cab. Only one man, the driver. 
is required. 

Write to us for complete information. Thi 
Dempster-Dumpster System provides sanitary 
trash and rubbish collection for housing proj- 
ects at the lowest possible cost. Manufactured 
exclusively by Dempster Brothers. Ince. 


Handles Scores of Containers .. . 
All Designs . . . All Sizes 


| DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 554 Shea Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 


One Truck-Mounted Dempster-Dumpster 





Agency, has left the agency to become 
manager of the western branch of Crafters 
of Pine Dunes, manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of arts and crafts supplies. Mr. Voigt 
has been associated with real estate, hous- 
ing management, and slum clearance and 
redevelopment affairs for almost 25 years 
and has been a member of NAHRO for 
18 years. 


JACK MELTZER, 

formerly head of the planning staff of 
Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago and 
at one time on the staff of the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
in Chicago, has been named planning di- 
rector of the South East Chicago Com- 
mission, a community backed organization 
that is undertaking an urban renewal 
project in a large area of the south side 
(see page 167). 


HAROLD M. BOOTH, JR., 

formerly accounting director of the Louis- 
ville Municipal Housing Commission, has 
been named management director of the 
commission, filling the position left vacant 
by the death of Marshall F. Dumeyer a 
year ago. At the time Mr. Booth took 
over his new job, several other commis- 
sion personnel changes were made. Charles 
F. Alfred, Jr., who had been assistant 
management director, was appointed chief 
housing manager and Karl F. Hohmann 
was named to the position of chief ac- 
countant. He had been treasurer of the 
commission. 


OSCAR B. JENNINGS, 

former executive director of the Hender- 
son Municipal Housing Commission, has 
been appointed manager of Iroquois 
Homes, a low-rent project of the Louis- 
ville Municipal Housing Commission. He 
takes over the position held by Lloyd T. 
Spies, who has been named assistant te 
the chief housing manager of the Louis- 
ville commission. 


DAVID A. WALLACE, 

a member of the staff of the Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Philadel- 
phia, received an honorable mention cita- 
tion in an essay contest sponsored by the 
Land Economics Foundation of Lambda 
Alpha, international land economics fra- 
ternity. He won the citation for his thesis, 
“Residential Concentration of Negroes in 
Chicago.” Dr. Daniel B. Rathbun, an 
instructor in business administration at 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 
won first prize for his thesis, “Veterans 
Home Loan Program: Origin and Ef- 
fects.” 


LEINWEBER, YAMASAKI & HELLMUTH, 
Detroit architectural firm that has de- 
signed many public housing projects, re- 
cently received honorable mention by the 
Architectural League of New York for 
its design of John J. Cochran Garden 
Apartments, a low-rent housing project 
of the St. Louis Housing Authority. The 
firm also received an award from the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
tration for the architects’ outstanding de- 
sign of buildings for two schools—Detroit 
University School and Pointe 
Country Day School. 


Grosse 


WILLIAM H. BENTELE 

has been appointed executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Paterson, New Jersey. Mr. Bentele for- 
merly was chief accountant of the New 
Jersey Turnpike Authority. 
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COPIES OF CENSUS HOUSING DATA 
AVAILABLE FREE FOR THE ASKING 

It’s now or never for anyone who 
wants to get copies of “Housing Block 
Statistics” or “Population and Hous- 
ing Statistics by Census Tracts” from 
the Bureau of the Census. The bu- 
reau has excess copies of block statis- 
tics for all cities and of census tract 
statistics for most cities all of 
them scheduled to be destroyed with- 
in the next few weeks. Anyone want- 
ing either or both sets of statistics for 
their cities shou!d write to the bureau 
immediately. The publications are 
free upon request. 


FIVE CITIES CELEBRATE 21st 
BIRTHDAY OF PUBLIC HOUSING 

Housing authorities in five cities 
come of age this year as they com- 
plete 21 years of existence: Detroit 
and Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Youngstown, Ohio. (Ohio was 
the first state to have a low-rent hous- 
ing law. 

Nine other communities are cele- 
brating their 20th year of public 
housing this year: Washington, 
D. C.; St. Clair County, Illinois; Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Columbus, Day- 
ton, and Warren, Ohio: and Buffalo. 
New York City, and Schenectady, 
New York. 

On the occasion of its 20th anniver- 
sary, the New York City Housing 
Authority issued a special report on 
its program of 110,000 units and its 
record of having demolished 42,000 
slum apartments. If all authority 
plans now in the works are carried 
out, the report states, the city will 
eventually have 116,070 low-rent 
housing apartments in 98 projects. 


NEW LOW-RENT FAMILIES IN 1952 
HAD AVERAGE INCOME OF $1986 

Families that moved into low-rent 
housing projects throughout the 
country in 1952 had a median antici- 
pated annual income of $1986, the 
Public Housing Administration re- 
ports. Of the 98,000 families admitted 
to low-rent projects during 1952, less 
than 7 per cent expected incomes of 
$3000 or more and 25 per cent of 
the families expected incomes of 
$1500. Seventy-five per cent of the 
families expecting over $3000 had 
three or more children. 

The average rent paid in 1952 for 
public housing units was $33, with 


(Continued column one, page 175) 
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WHO WANT TO CUT 
OPERATING COSTS 


“...we heartily recom- “ 
mend the ‘Sexauer’ 
plumbing maintenance 
plan!” : 
LAMAR BRANSCOMB, & 
Executive Director 
TUSCALOOSA HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 










The‘Sexauer’ plumbing maintenance 
plan brings many cost-cutting ad- 
vantages to the modern public hous- 
ing project. 

Here is how it works for the Tus- 
caloosa Housing Authority... 

Like most housing projects, Tus- 
caloosa’s plumbing fixtures require 
more than 100 different repair parts. 
Yet, when their maintenance me- 
chanics go on a job, they always 
have the correct item and proper 
size; they never have to use ill-fit- 
ting substitutes that waste valuable 
installation time and ruin costly fix- 
tures, 

PARTS FIT EXACT NEEDS 
Tuscaloosa Housing Authority uses 
‘Sexauer’ Triple-Wear plumbing re- 
pair parts. Each of these specialized 
‘Sexauer’ parts has been chosen be- 
cause it fits their exact maintenance 
needs (carefully pre-determined by 
a ‘Sexauer’ survey). 

This way, leaks—so costly in wa- 
ter, fuel, labor—are repaired at once; 
time-consuming second trips are 
eliminated; parts inventories are 
kept efficiently low! 


FREE SURVEY GUIDE 


Learn how you can put 
the cost-cutting ‘Sexauer’ 
plumbing maintenance 
plan to work for you. 
Get complete informa- 
tion — including a FREE 
*‘Sexauer’ plumbing 
maintenance survey 
guide. Fill in the coupon. 
Mail it today. 





J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J. 54 
| 2503-05 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 51. 


My name......-++- Perret: Serre rrr 


| Organization 


| Address Pesoues¢nwtees 


| qo ann enanenanasenananeen 


City ° ° Zone. . .State. .. see 
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For Better Homes at Lower Cost — 


Look to THE RUSCO LINE! 










RUSCO 3-in-] Windo-Door D | 


Prime door... screen door... ventilating window 


all in one unit 





Ideal for kitchen, side door. terrace or porch because it 
serves as an extra large window as well as a door. Think 
how this can simplify construction and reduce your costs! 
Glass panels slide up and down to permit desired ventila- 
tion. Fiberglas full screen panel will not rust. rot. corrode 
or stain—never needs painting. Rusco Windo-Door unit 
can be installed in any standard 13” or 134” wood door. 


() RUSCO Prime Windows 


Nothing else like them! 


Complete. ready-to-install units made of hot-dipped 
galvanized tubular steel. Glazed, finish-painted, built-in 
weatherstripping. Fiberglas screen. Insulating sash gives 
exclusive MagicPanel® rainproof, draft-free ventilation. 
Make big savings in installation time and cost. Available in 
horizontal slide and vertical slide models. Also in 3-panel 
and 4-panel “Fulvue” style for extra-large window areas. 








These rugged, all-metal Rusco Venetian- 


“ 


Type Door Canopies 


manent year ‘round protection against 


sun, snow, rain. Horizontal lines harmo- 
nize with architectural lines of home. 


dress up” a home 
tremendously at very low cost. Give per- 


Rusco Fiber-Lite is a new fiber-glass 
composition material light in weight but 
extremely strong. Handsome and durable, 
it is translucent—keeping doorways light 
and bright while giving full protection 
against the elements. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


' 

RUSCO Automatic Garbage | THE F.C. RUSSELL CO., Dept. 7-sH54 | 

a a - | Cleveland 1, Ohio (In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario) | 

& Rubbish Disposal Units | Gentlemen: Please rush me complete information on: | 

ss » : | CT] Rusco Prime Windows 0 Rusco Windo-Door | 

Hottest’ new appliance on the market! | 5 Rusco Gas-Posall 5 Rusco Electro-Posall 

These automatic disposal units are taking the country winseichiaitaaitasaaam [) Sane Fiero Cancpies | 
by storm. Eliminate all the mess, nuisance and danger j; Name 
of disposing of waste. Noiseless and inexpensive to oper- | = Company 
ate. Easily installed in kitchen, basement, laundry or | | 

| Address 

furnace room. 
| City Zone State | 
Gas ann Exectaic, De Luxe anp Stanparnp Mopets Ll... - — — —- — — — — — en eee dl 
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NAHRO PRESIDENT WINSTON COMMENTS ON 
THE FHA INVESTIGATION 





This month I asked the editors of the JouRNAL oF Housinc to “promote” my column 
from the back to the front of the book. I did so for the reason that I wanted to discuss what I 
knew would be the headline story for the issue: the current investigations of two of the pro- 
grams of the Federal Housing Administration, its Title I home repair program and its section 
608 rental housing program. 

I have been much concerned that these investigations might influence Congress to curtail, 
if not discontinue, the FHA insured mortgage program. When the headlines first hit, announc- 
ing the resignation of the FHA commissioner and reporting “windfall” 608 profits and fraudu- 
lent Title I practices, reaction seemed to be building up against the entire FHA program and 
rumors were going the rounds thick and fast that all the FHA provisions in the Housing Act of 
1954 were doomed to die. 

In my view, nothing more calamitous could happen to our national housing industry than 
to have the Housing Act of 1954 pass without including the provisions it now contains for an 
expanded FHA. I make this statement knowing full well that the abuses now under investiga- 
tion are real abuses and ones that must be eliminated. But the elimination of abuses can be 
effected concurrently with the expansion of the program, with the end result that the country 
will have a strengthened and improved mortgage insurance mechanism. The country’s econ- 
omy demands that we have a constantly growing and maturing housebuilding industry. Not 
only does our nation need more housing as our population increases—but it needs better housing 
as our standards of housing quality rise in pace with our whole pattern of living standards. 

FHA’s program is indispensable to the achievement of both high quantity and high quality 
goals. The principle of the insured mortgage, amortized in regular monthly payments over a 
long enough period to keep those payments within the reach of the family of modest income, 
has been one of the major contributions of the century to home financing progress. The prin- 
ciple can well be extended in many new directions to meet the needs of families of varying sizes 
and income levels. 

But what the FHA program needs now, in any current drive both to expand it and to 
eliminate its weaknesses, is a strong injection of “consumer interest.” The historical facts of 
FHA’s birth, childhood, and adolescence reveal that the consumer’s interests were never para- 
mount. FHA came into being to get the housebuilding industry on its feet. But initially the in- 
dustry was afraid of it. Housebuilders and bankers had to be coaxed into an appreciation of 
the insured and amortized mortgage. Thus, over the past 20 years, there has been “built into” 
the complex procedures through which FHA operates a whole series of inducements—without 
proper safeguards—to attract the builder and the banker but not necessarily the home owner- 
to-be or the tenant-to-be. This process of “coaxing” the builder into action was characteristic 
not only of the 30°s—but of the defense and war periods of the early 40’s and of the severe 
postwar shortage period of the late 40's. 

But now is our chance. FHA’s adolescence is past. Its maturity is at hand. Through a 
variety of devices, FHA can continue to be attractive to the housebuilding industry while, 
simultaneously, protecting the consumer. ““Mortgaging out” abuses can be eliminated by scaling 
mortgage amounts to certified costs. Higher space and structural standards can be developed. 
A builder’s warranty can be required. FHA inspections can be made more stringent. A perma- 
nent consumer advisory committee to FHA can be established, similar to the one recently 
named by Acting FHA Commissioner Norman Mason. . 

If we have an FHA program that is revitalized and redirected in these ways—and if we 
have a strong public housing program, an aggressive slum clearance program, a determined 
program of housing code enforcement and neighborhood conservation—then the bright prom- 
ise of the urban renewal goals of the Housing Act of 1954 can be realized. 
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FHA INVESTIGATIONS 


delay congressional action on housing appropriations, major legislation 


The government’s housing pro- 
gram of the future has been slowed 
to a walk while its past is being 
searched. 

Congressional legislative wheels 
ground to a halt with the disclosure 
by the administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency on April 
12 that “serious irregularities and 
abuses have occurred” in the Federal 
Housing Administration’s Title I 
program for small property improve- 
ment insurance and in its 608 ro- 
gram of insurance on large - scale 
rental housing. Simultaneously, Guy 
T. O. Hollyday, FHA commissioner, 
was asked for and submitted his resig- 
nation and the FHA files in Wash- 
ington and in offices all over the 
country were impounded. Almost im- 
mediately full-scale investigations of 
FHA’s procedures and _ personnel 
were under way and housing bills 
were sidetracked awaiting the out- 
come of the charges. 

Bills and Investigations 


At the time that news of the FHA 
irregularities broke in headlines all 
over the country, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee was hold- 
ing hearings on the Housing Act of 
1954 and a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee was 
considering the Independent Offices 
Appropriations Act, which includes 
housing funds. Both bills had already 
passed the House (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 117). But almost overnight 
the whole tenor of the hearings and 
the outlook for quick action on the 
1954 housing bill were changed. Sen- 
ator Homer E. Capehart, chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, announced that further action 
on the bill would be held up for at 
least two weeks and at the same time 
said the committee would launch its 
own investigation of FHA as a part 
of the hearings on the housing act 
when they were resumed. The appro- 
priations subcommittee, which an- 
nounced hearings on the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Bill would be- 
gin April 21, said it would also take 
a look at FHA procedures before it 
approved the bill. 

Before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee had made its 
decision to investigate FHA, however, 


HHFA had already announced that 
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its investigation of the agency would 
continue on an all-out basis, includ- 
ing help from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. At about the same 
time, Senator Harry F. Byrd, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, said his committee had 
been digging into “scandalous prac- 
tices” of FHA for a year and that it 
would begin hearings the next week 
For a resume of the status of both 
the housing bills and the investiga- 
tions at the time the JouRNAL went 
to press, see box, page 154. 


THE CHARGES 

The charges of irregularities and 
abuses have thus far been directed at 
two FHA programs—the Title | 
home improvement loan program 
and the 608 large-scale rental hous- 
ing program. 

Administrator Albert M. Cole of 
HHFA said, in the case of Title I 
irregularities, that groups of high 
pressure salesmen had been moving 
from city to city selling property 
owners on extensive home repairs. 
The salesmen used the forms and fa- 
cilities of the Title I program. Fre- 
quently the home owners were led to 
borrow more money than was neces- 
sary to do the job; the repair jobs 
were auctioned off to local dealers at 
exorbitant profits to the salesmen: 





ACTING FHA COMMISSIONER 
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and completed work was 
shoddy 

In directing his attack against 
FHA, Administrator Cole said it 
failed to hold the number of such 
cases to the minimum that is inevit- 
able under a program of the magni- 
tude of Title I and that complaints 
about such fleecing that were referred 
to FHA for action were not properly 
investigated and acted upon 

The 608 program charges were of 
a different nature. That program 
which expired in 1950, provided in- 


often 


surance for mortgages on large-scale 
rental housing up to 90 per cent of 
the cost. If costs were overestimated 

either through error or design o1 
“efficient” 
duced construction costs——a sponsor 
of a project would end up with an 
insured mortgage in excess of 90 pet 
cent of the cost—sometimes as much 
as 110 to 150 per cent, which is what 
is known as “mortgaging out.” In 


because operations re- 


some cases the promoters had no 
equity in the project whatsoever and 
the money borrowed that was in ex- 
cess of actual costs of the projects 
was a so-called “windfall.” The re- 
ported procedure is that sponsors ol 
some projects, after getting their 
“windfalls.” closed out the corpora- 
tion formed to finance the project 
and declared themselves a “liquidat- 
ing dividend” in the amount of the 
difference between the FHA insured 
loan and the cost of the project, 
pocketing the money. The sponsors o1 
stockholders who got the dividends 
then declared them as capital gains 
for tax purposes and paid a 26 per 
cent tax instead of the much higher 
rate required had they paid ordinary 
income tax on the profits 

Reportedly, 1149 projects were 
built with “windfall profits” aggre- 
gating almost 80 million dollars go- 
ing to their sponsors. 

If proof of collusion between pro- 
moters and FHA is turned up, crimi- 
nal charges will be brought, Mr. Cole 
said, but if it is only a matter of a 
promoter outguessing an appraiser 
no legal action is possible 


ABUSES NO SURPRISE 
Although the housebuilding indus- 
try, Congress, and the public claimed 
to have been “shocked” and “sur- 
prised” by the disclosure of abuses 
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in FHA, warnings had been sounded 
as long ago as 1942. 
NAHRO 

NAHRO’s Committee on Rental 
Housing in the War Program and the 
Association’s then executive director, 
Coleman Woodbury, warned against 
possible abuses in 1942 when Con- 
gress was considering section 608. At 
that time Mr. Woodbury | said: 
“Broadly speaking it [Title VI] has 
two basic weaknesses. It is bound to 
stimulate irresponsible, fly-by-night 
operations because a_ speculative 
builder with Title VI insurance does 
not have to put up a cent of cash or 
capital investment of his own 
The promoter is in about the same 
position he occupied in the free and 
easy financing days of the 20’s . . 

“T am sure I do not have to ex- 
plain . . . that the kind of speculative 
builders who do most of the work 
under this kind of financial arrange- 
ment, particularly in wartime, don’t 
give a damn about its relation to city 
growth, city plans, community life, 
or anything else...” 

Other Warnings 

In more recent years, actual abuses 
under the program were brought to 
the attention of Congress and the 
public time and again. Representa- 
tive Albert Rains (D), of Alabama, 
heading up a House subcommittee, 
investigated FHA programs and re- 
ported “sharp practices” in insuring 
operations back in 1951. In 1952, 
Charles Abrams, New York City 
housing consultant, called for a full- 
scale investigation of FHA, claiming 
that the “smell of scandal lurks 
under FHA deals from Los Angeles 
to New York.” He charged, in a 
speech to the National Housing Con- 
ference in Washington, that under 
the FHA system appraisals were 
fixed at high levels so that mortgages 
exceed the cost of buildings, making 
it possible for a “host of speculative 
builders” to build without any in- 
vestment of their own (see June 1952 
JourNAL, page 197). A_ resolution 
recommending an investigation was 
passed by NHC members at the same 
meeting. 

In its January 1950 issue, Archi- 
tectural Forum printed an article dis- 
closing 608 loopholes and abuses and 
in October 1953 House and Home 
warned that “consumers are being 
swindled out of millions of dollars in 
the field of home improvements” 
under the Title I program. 

Congress 

As recently as April 1 of this year, 
however, Congress had either failed 
or was unwilling to recognize the 
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HOW THEY STAND— 
HOUSING BILLS, FHA INVESTIGATIONS 


BILLS 
Housing Act of 1954 


The Senate Banking and Currency Committee has completed hear- 
ings on the bill and was scheduled to meet in executive session May 18 
to mark it up in final form. Senator Homer Capehart, chairman of 
the committee, said he hoped to have it reported out by June | and 
action completed on it by July 1. The House has passed the bill (see 
April JouRNAL, page 117). See box page 155 for May 18 action. 


Independent Offices Appropriations Act, 1955 

The Senate Appropriations Committee completed action on the 
bill by mid-May and as it emerged from committee it was substan- 
tially the same as it passed the House, except that the Senate deleted 
an amendment put in by the House that would have limited grants 
for redevelopment projects to certain uses (see April JOURNAL, page 
118). There was no prediction in mid-May as to when the bill would 
reach the Senate floor. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 

William McKenna, former general counsel of the House Commit- 
tee on Governmental Operations, who last year conducted hearings 
into the Los Angeles public housing program, has been appointed 
deputy administrator of HHFA to conduct the agency’s investigation. 
An additional appropriation of $243,760 has been requested for 
HHFA to be used to (1) continue the FHA investigation and (2) 
consolidate the investigation and compliance service for FHA and 
HHFA. Meanwhile, Congress has permitted the transfer of $50,000 
from available funds to carry on the inquiry. 


Senate Banking and Currency Committee 

By Senate resolution, $150,000 has been appropriated for the com- 
mittee to make its investigation (which is in addition to the prelim- 
inary inquiry it made during hearings on the 1954 act). The investi- 
gation must be completed by January 31, 1955. Senator Capehart 
says his committee probably will not start its all-out inquiry until after 
action has been taken on the 1954 act. 


Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, chairman of the committee, has said that 
his investigation, which has been going on for about a year, will be 
expanded to include all of the housing programs of the federal gov- 
ernment—public housing, slum clearance, veterans housing. No addi- 
tional appropriation is needed. 








seriousness of the abuses. When the 
Housing Act of 1954 was up for de- 
bate on the floor of the House, Rep- 
resentative Abraham J. Multer (D), 
New York, offered a series of amend- 
ments to the bill that would have pre- 
vented the same type of “mortgaging 
out” on FHA mortgages under sec- 
tions 203 and 207 that occurred 
under section 608. Both amendments 
were voted down, however, with Rep- 
resentative Jesse P. Wolcott (R), 
Michigan, chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, taking the 
lead in defeating them. 

The action on the floor of the 
House went this way: 

Mr. Multer introduced his amend- 


ments and explained them as an at- 
tempt to “stop the thefts—and I say 
it advisedly—which happened under 
the 608’s, under the defense housing. 
and under the military housing.” Mr. 
Wolcott objected to the amendment 
to section 203 on grounds that the 
program was not comparable to the 
608 program. Asked if he didn't 
think there should be some legisla- 
tion to prevent such abuses, Mr. Wol- 
cott replied: “I think it can be done 
by regulation. It has been done by 
regulation and FHA has been doing 
a mighty good job of assisting in the 
financing of these homes.” When he 
opposed a similar amendment to sec- 
tion 207, Mr. Wolcott said: “We 
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have had faith and confidence in the 
administration of the FHA through- 
out these 20 years. All of a sudden 
in 1954 comes a change of adminis- 
tration. Now they want to tie the 
administration up in some manner 
or other .. . There may be cases of 
where there are some crooked build- 
ers and where there are some crooked 
owners but the taxpayer is protected 
largely by the administration of the 
act . . . There may be some rats 
somewhere but that is no reason we 
should stymie the 207 rental prop- 
erty program. . .” 

Nor should the fact that 608 fore- 
closures were running high have been 
a surprise to Congress. In February 
1954, when a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
held hearings on the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Bill, testimony 
from FHA officials disclosed that at 
that time FHA had on hand 238 
properties built under section 608 on 
which it had foreclosed. The 238 
projects contained almost 15,000 
units and were valued at almost 107.5 
million dollars. Since that time, the 
figure has risen to 273 properties 
valued at almost 120 million dollars. 


WHAT SET OFF THE PROBE 

Since abuses in both programs had 
been an open secret for some time, 
the question of what the spark was 
that set off the explosion of investi- 
gations and resignations has produced 
a variety of answers ranging from 
the official one to those of “Politics.” 

The Administration 

The administration, through Mr. 
Cole, said that in the case of the 
608’s, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue had been looking into the in- 
come tax reports of sponsors of some 
of the projects and had questioned 
the legality of declaring their “divi- 
dends” from their excessive mort- 
gages as “capital gains.”” The Depart- 
ment of Justice, on the other hand, 
had received widespread complaints 
against the Title I program and in- 
vestigation had produced enough evi- 
dence to indicate the need for a tho- 
rough overhauling of the program. 

Although all of the abuses under 
the 608 program and many of them 
under the Title I program took place 
before Mr. Hollyday (an Eisenhower 
appointee) came into office, his res- 
ignation was requested, the adminis- 
trator said, because he could be held 
partly responsible in that he had been 
aware of these abuses and had not 
acted. Mr. Hollyday later said, how- 
ever, that he had put through new 
regulations last December that were 
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1949 housing act program. 





COMMITTEE VOTES FULL 1949 HOUSING ACT PROGRAM 


The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency by a vote of 12 
to 3 approved 135,000 units of public housing every year until all 
of the units authorized under the 1949 housing act 
under construction. The vote came May 18 on the Maybank amend- 
ment to the Housing Act of 1954 
The bill will go to the Senate floor with the provision for the full 
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see March JouRNAL, page 80). 








designed to prevent fleecing of prop- 
erty owners through Title I pro- 
moters and that a number of FHA 
employees had been fired, one of 
whom, he said, was involved in a 
$10,000 transaction with a builder. 


Mortgage Bankers 

The Mortgage Bankers of Amer- 
ica, of which Mr. Hollyday was once 
president, charged that the adminis- 
tration ousted Mr. Hollyday because 
he had opposed reorganization of 
FHA. “In our opinion,” a resolution 
passed by the bankers association 
said, “Mr. Hollyday’s resignation has 
been forced not because of any in- 
difference to abuses of the FHA sys- 
tem even though that is the an- 
nounced reason. We wonder whether 
the real motive behind this summary 
firing is the fact that Mr. Hollyday is 
known to have opposed the admin- 
istration’s plans to transfer from the 
FHA to the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency the authority and 
responsibility placed by the Congress 
with FHA. 

“The effect of Mr. Hollyday’s 
firing is to remove a man who op- 
posed this centralization of control, 
which he believes to be wrong and 
the weakening of the agency he was 
appointed to administer . . .” 

When the resolution was read to 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee during the course of its 
investigation, Senator Capehart re- 
torted to the charge that they [the 
mortgage bankers| “seemed to be 
impugning the motives of the presi- 
dent.” “Did you have positive facts 
or did you just want to shoot off?” 
he asked Samuel E. Neel, general 


counsel of the association. 


Other Stories 
Another story is that a report to 
the FBI of heavy gambling losses by 
a key FHA official, later identified as 
Clyde L. Powell, FHA commissioner 
in charge of rental housing, brought 
on the investigation. Mr. Powell was 
said to have lost more than $5000 in 
a single night at a gambling table, 
although his annual salary was in the 

neighborhood of $12,000. 


Mr. Powell had submitted and had 
his resignation accepted before the 
FHA story broke but it was rescinded 
and he was suspended pending the 
investigations to determine if he were 
personally responsible for what Mr. 
Cole deemed “very negligent opera- 
tion.” Later, when Mr Powell was 
called before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to testify on the 
608 charges, he pleaded the fifth 
amendment. Senator Byrd then asked 
that the Department of Justice take 
immediate action against him. 


Strong Protests 

Whatever the reasons, the investi- 
gations and the Hollyday firing 
brought out strong protests from in- 
dustry leaders, including the National 
Association of Home Builders, who 
cautioned against holding the inves- 
tigations in a “circus atmosphere” 
and claimed the charges against FHA 
were “overdrawn.” R. G. Hughes, 
president of the association, backed 
down on his “circus atmosphere” 
charge, however, when Senator Cape- 
hart retorted that “you people made 
these abuses . .. We don’t appreciate 
such inferences against this commit- 
tee and the President of the United 
States.” He told Mr. Hughes: “I 
don’t think it is in the best interests 
of the builders of this land to bite the 
hand that has been feeding it.”” When 
Mr. Hughes urged the Senate com- 
mittee to “reassure the American peo- 
ple that the FHA is a sound financing 
institution, deserving of public con- 
fidence,” Senator Capehart broke in 
with, “Why do you ask us to give the 
FHA a 100 per cent whitewash?” 


Other Resignations 

Besides Mr. Hollyday and Mr. 
Powell, seven other FHA officials had 
been dismissed, suspended, or had re- 
signed by May 3 as a result of the 
investigations. Among them were 
Walter Greene, deputy commissioner 
and former commissioner of the 
agency, who retired when asked to 
resign; Burton C. Bovard, general 
counsel, who refused to resign and 
was placed on leave; and Arthur J. 
Frentz, assistant commissioner in 
charge of Title I home repairs, who 
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was fired, not because of charges of 
illegal activities against him but be- 
cause he failed to act on reports of 
abuses. 


WHAT'S BEING DONE 

Besides the three investigations 
now under way, the administration 
has taken several other steps to get 
FHA back on the track. Two days 
after Mr. Hollyday was asked to 
resign, Norman P. Mason, Massa- 
chusetts lumber dealer and a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, was appointed acting 
FHA commissioner. Less than 10 
days after his appointment, Mr. 
Mason announced that he had ap- 
pointed a review committee to assist 
him in determining legislative and 
administrative action needed to im- 
prove the programs and operations of 
the agency. All members of the com- 
mittee are either on the FHA staff 
or the staff of Office of the Admin- 
istrator of HHFA. 

On May 9, Mr. Mason announced 
appointments to two advisory com- 
mittees: one representing industry 
home builders and home financiers; 
and the other representing the gen- 
eral public and consumer interests. 
Both committees have already recom- 
mended improvements in FHA legis- 
lative proposals awaiting action of 
Congress and Mr. Mason said they 
will be relayed to Senator Capehart. 

Named to the consumers’ interest 
committee were Boris Shiskin, A. F. 
of L.; Robert Weaver, National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in 
Housing; the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John O'Grady, National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities; Lee 
Johnson, executive vice-president of 
the National Housing Conference: 
Ben Fischer, CIO National Housing 
Committee; Wallace J. Campbell, 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A.: 
Bernard Weitzer, Jewish War Veter- 
ans; and Miss Olya Margolin, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 

Blacklisting 

In the field, FHA insuring offices 
throughout the country have issued 
and local papers have published 
“blacklists” of home improvement 
dealers who have done business under 
the Title I program that FHA dis- 
trict directors consider “irregular.” 

Test Cases 

Meanwhile, two test suits, which 
may set precedents in dealing with 
the FHA charges, have been started. 
Both involve the Gross-Morton Cor- 
poration, which built 11 huge apart- 
ment projects in Bellerose, Queens, 
(Continued column three. page 175) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1954 1953 
March 97,000 105,800 
First three months 236,000 257,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 1953 
$799,000,000 $817,000,000 
$2,288,000,000 $2,322,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


~ RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 











March 
First three months 


March March 

1954 1953 

Number 13,300 21,000 
Per cent to total 13.6 19.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 











March First three March First three 
__ 1934 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Private 95,800 232,300 96,100 238,100 
Public 1,200 3,700 9,700 19,000 
Total 97,000 236,000 105,800 257,100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
March March 
1954 1953 
Urban 45,800 59,100 
Rural nonfarm 51,200 46,700 
Total 97,000 105,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


~ DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1954 





1953 
$1,425,193,000 $1,391,203,000 
$2,797,435,000 $2,791,818,000 

During February, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $154,255,000. Also during February, a total 
of $268,144,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 





February 
First two months 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 








; 1954 1953 
February 229,024 229,287 
First two months 447,116 $57,535 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 











LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and 1X) 





March First three March First three 

1954 months 1954 1953 months 1953 
Dwelling units 1,831 4,512 2,463 6,408 
Dollar amount $15,559,000 $40,828,000 $20,305,000 $53,562,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 








1954 1953 
February $2.57 $2.42 
First two months average $2.57 $2.42 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 — 100) 
1954 
119.3 





March 1953 


119.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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TOP EMPLOYEES OF JERSEY CITY 
REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY RESIGN 

Two top employees of the Jersey 
City Redevelopment Agency in late 
April resigned their positions at the 
request of Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency Administrator Albert 
M. Cole after an investigation of the 
local agency showed “serious irregu- 
larities.”” Bernard F. Kenny, execu- 
tive director, and Max _ Roller, 
technical director, allegedly took 
“kickbacks” and were accused of 
other irregularities in the conduct of 
the authority’s business. 

The investigation of the agency 
was started in early January by 
HHFA and at the time James W. 
Follin, director of the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment of HHFA, refused to approve 
additional funds for two federally 
aided redevelopment projects in Jer- 
sey City. 

Following the resignations of the 
two employees, representatives of the 
city government met with HHFA 
officials and said that the Jersey City 
redevelopment agency will be _ re- 
organized and a new executive di- 
rector appointed. Shortly after that, 
Mr. Follin said he was lifting the 
ban against further approval of funds 
for the redevelopment projects. 

Mr. Kenny said his resignation was 
not an admission of allegations 
against him and Mr. Roller said he 
resigned because of illness and that 
it had no connection with the in- 
vestigation of the agency. 


SAN FRANCISCO REDEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM BESET WITH TROUBLES 
San Francisco’s redevelopment 
program, hampered by a shake-up 
within the redevelopment agency, a 
test suit on constitutionality of the 
state’s redevelopment law, and con- 
flicting land appraisals in a project 
area, has been slowed down to a 
virtual halt. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency's division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
announced in April that it will not 
authorize loans or a grant for the 
city’s Diamond Heights project until 
the troubles have been resolved. 
The shake-up within the agency 
started when James E. Lash, director, 
was fired by agency commissioners 
in March (see March JourNaL, page 


78). The dismissal of Mr. Lash 
brought out strong protests from 
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civic leaders, business men, realtors, 
and the San Francisco Planning and 
Housing Association, which asked for 
a grand jury investigation of the 
operations of the redevelopment 
agency. At the same time, the plan- 
ning and housing association said it 
would ask the federal government to 
withhold funds for the city’s projects 
until the situation was cleared up. 

The land appraisal troubles in the 
Diamond Heights project grew out 
of two conflicting appraisals of prop- 
erty values—one made by the city 
real estate office and the other by the 
Federal Housing Administration. As 
a result, a third evaluation is being 
made by a private appraiser. Mean- 
while, charges have been made that 
some realtors are exploiting property 
owners in the area, adding to land 
appraisal and acquisition difficulties. 

The third trouble plaguing the 
redevelopment program is the consti- 
tutionality of California’s redevelop- 
ment enabling law. Although the 
state supreme court has, in effect, de- 
clared it valid (see April JourNat, 
page 134), property owners in the 
Diamond Heights area are threaten- 
ing to carry their case to the United 
States Supreme Court, which will 
result in further delay. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
VOTES FOR HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Charlottesville, Virginia voters in 
April approved by a tally of 1105 to 
1069 establishment of a local housing 
and redevelopment authority. The 
special election climaxed five years 
of effort to get an authority organ- 
ized. Virginia law requires that a 
referendum be held before a new 
local housing and_ redevelopment 
authority can be set up. 

Information on advantages and 
disadvantages of a local authority 
and federal aid for housing and slum 
clearance was presented to Char- 
lottesville voters by a housing refer- 
endum committee appointed by the 
mayor. The committee, which did 
not take a stand on the issue, got 
out three pamphlets and distributed 
them throughout the city. The first 
report informed voters of the work 
of the committee and explained the 
issue to be voted on. The second 
gave answers to the question “Is 
there a need for a housing authority 
in Charlottesville?” The third was a 
report on housing and redevelopment 


authorities and their work in othe 
Virginia cities, including letters from 
bankers, publishers, school officials, 
and chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives. The committee also had 
radio time in which to present the 
issue and sent speakers to civic groups 
and clubs in the city. 

Strong support for an authority 
came from the League of Women 
Voters and the Civic League of Char- 
lottesville. Shortly before the elec- 
tion, three members of the mayor's 
committee resigned in order to take 
stands for or against the authority 
Francis H. Fife, chairman of the 
committee, who has worked fo: 
establishment of an authority since 
1949, resigned to speak publicly in 
its favor. 


SETTLEMENT OF OHIO TAX ISSUE 
NETS TOLEDO AUTHORITY $16,800 
Toledo is the first Ohio city to re- 
port dollars and cents savings as the 
immediate result of the settlement of 
long-time efforts to get Ohio public 
housing projects back into local 
authority ownership. With the return 
of Ohio projects to local ownership 
after 12 years of federal control, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes will again be 
made to local taxing jurisdictions—a 
fact that is going to permit the Tole- 
do Metropolitan Housing Authority 
to save $16,800 annually on garbage 
and trash collection for its projects 
The story behind Toledo's new 
savings on garbage and trash collec- 
tion back to 1942, when the 
Ohio supreme court declared that 
public housing projects were not tax 
exempt. As a result of that decision, 
the federal government took over all 
public housing projects in the state. 
As federally owned property, no taxes 
were paid to local communities and 
in the case of Toledo, at least, the 
city did not supply all of its usual 
municipal services to the projects 
In 1949 the state constitution was 
amended to permit tax exemption 
on the projects but it was not until 
1951 that the high court 
court ruled that the amendment was 
constitutional. Since that time, hous- 
ing authorities in the state have been 
negotiating with their local gov- 
ernments as to an acceptable basis 
for making payments in lieu of taxes 
for the years when the projects were 
federally held. The Public Housing 
Administration, which had direct 
control the projects during 
those years, also had to agree as to 
the amount of in-lieu taxes. With 
these negotiations completed, it is 
expected that the projects soon will 
be turned over to local authority 
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ownership by PHA and future in-lieu 
payments will be on the regular 10 
per cent of shelter rent basis. 

When the Toledo authority com- 
pleted its tax negotiations, it re- 
quested the city to consider collec- 
tion and removal of garbage and rub- 
bish from the projects. Previously the 
city had only removed garbage 
placed at curbs by a private con- 
tractor, which the authority hired. 
The private contractor had been re- 
sponsible for bringing garbage con- 
tainers to the curbs, replacing the 
containers after collection, and re- 
moving rubbish and ashes. The au- 
thority paid the private contractor 
$16,800 annually for the work that 
the city has now agreed to do as a 
result of the tax settlement. 


PITTSBURGH BUILDERS JOIN TO AID 
IN FINANCING HOMES FOR NEGROES 

A hundred new homes for Negroes 
in the Pittsburgh area may soon be 
built as a result of an offer by nine 
private building firms to contribute 
$5000 each to a fund for acquiring 
sites for such housing. The nine 
builders, key members of the Home 
Builders Association of Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh, have joined together 
under the title Private Housing, 
Inc. and plan to use their joint 
fund to acquire suitable sites and re- 
sell them without profit to any of the 
250 bonded builder members of the 
association who will agree to build 
the homes. Upon completion, these 
homes will be offered for sale to 
qualified Negro buyers in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

The Mellon Bank of Pittsburgh 
has joined in the endeavor by offer- 
ing to supply the financing for the 
project and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration will insure the 
gages. 

Private Housing, Inc. and their 
plans to spearhead the project have 
been applauded by The Pittsburgh 
Housing Association as a strong move 
to provide badly needed homes for 
Negroes and for helping to dispell 
the concept that Negroes are poor 
long-term credit risks. 

PORT HUENEME SHOWS HOUSING 
IMPROVEMENT IN SIX YEAR PERIOD 

Although Port Hueneme, Califor- 
nia has 500 less residents now than 
it did in 1948, it has increased its 
housing supply by 77 units and de- 
creased the number of substandard 
units by 266 units. These facts were 
revealed when the Housing Authority 
of the City of Port Hueneme com- 
pleted a housing survey recently and 
compared it with a similar survey 
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FIVE NEIGHBORS . . 





. SYMBOLS OF BROTHERHOOD 


Five little neighbors who were photographed as a symbol of brotherhood at 


the dedication ceremonies for Archer Courts, a Chicago Housing Authority city- 
state aided project, won Bob Natkin, a Chicago photographer who took the pic- 
ture, an award from the National Conference of Christians and Jews. The award 
for the picture was given in a national competition sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews to round up good photographs portraying the 
ideals of brotherhood. Mr. Natkin's prize winning picture, as well as others he 
has made for the Chicago Housing Authority, have been displayed in the Chicago 


public library. 





it made for the city in 1948. Two 
staff members of the authority, one 
a housing manager for a low-rent 
housing project in the city, who 
also manages one in Oxnard, and 
the other a housekeeping supervisor, 
made the door-to-door survey in be- 
tween their other duties. George R. 
Wallace, who is executive director of 
both the Port Hueneme and Oxnard 
authorities, directed the survey. 

Part of the decrease in substandard 
units is due to the elimination of 30 
dwellings after a 30-unit project, 
Hueneme Village, was built. The 
authority removed 30 dilapidated 
houses in 18 months after the proj- 
ect was constructed. 

The 1948 survey showed that the 
city, which then had a population of 
2828, had 1045 housing units, of 
which 687, or 65.7 per cent, were 
substandard. By 1954, when the com- 
parative survey was made, the city’s 
population had decreased to 2327 but 
it had 1122 housing units and only 
421, or 37.5 per cent, were sub- 
standard. 

Results of the survey are to be 
used to determine which houses 
should be repaired and which should 
be condemned. 


JERSEY CITY GETS FIRST PROJECT 
UNDER 1949 LIMITED DIVIDEND ACT 

The first cooperative to be built 
under New Jersey’s limited dividend 
law is being planned for Jersey City 
by an organization known as College 
Towers Apartments. The 8 million 
dollar project will house 800 fam- 
ilies. Under a 1949 New Jersey law, 
tax abatement is offered such limited 
dividend corporations for 50 years, 
although they are required to pay in- 
lieu taxes of 10 per cent of shelter 
rents or a municipal service charge. 

Prospective owner-tenants of the 
cooperative will be subject to ap- 
proval of the State Department of 
Conservation and Economic Devel- 
opment and cannot have incomes ex- 
ceeding times the charges 
made for an apartment, including 
cost of water, heat, electricity, gas, 
or other utilities. Preference will be 
given to eligible families displaced 
through slum clearance and redevel- 
opment programs and to veterans. 

Monthly carrying charges for a 
two-bedroom unit are estimated at 
$83.50, with down payments averag- 
ing about $250 a room. Site of the 
project will be an old city baseball 
park adjacent to Jersey City State 
Teachers College. 
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SPECIAL DISPLAY EXPLAINS SLUM 
CLEARANCE AT PROJECT OPENING 

When the Housing Authority of 
Savannah in January opened its new 
250-unit Fred Wessels Homes to pub- 
lic inspection, just prior to initial oc- 
cupancy, three rooms of the new 
administration building were turned 
into a special exhibit area, two of 
which are pictured below. In one 
room, pictured left, the facts of slum 
living were brought sharply into focus 
by displays of actual samples of old, 
dirty, worn out materials and equip- 
ment taken from slum dwellings. A 
section of weather beaten wooden 
wall siding was the mounting surface 
for a placard asking: “Can you re- 
member when these boards were part 
of homes on East Boundary Street?” 
and a picture of the derelict structure 
from which the material was taken 
highlighted the question. On an 
ancient, broken down commode was 
a sign asking: “Did you know there 
are large areas with equipment like 
this?’ And a battered sink bore a sign 
with the observation: “This sink is 
bad—but think of hundreds of homes 
without any!” An old window frame 
with broken glass carried a sign not- 
ing that: “Fresh air and sunlight 
comes through this window—also 
winter winds.” 

In another room (below right) the 
story of slum clearance and public 
housing was told by a series of “‘be- 
fore and after’ photos of slum areas 
and the public housing projects that 
later replaced them. Other photos 
showed the interiors and exteriors 
of slum houses and contrasted them 
with new public housing apartments. 
Also included in the exhibit was a 
projectograph machine that told the 
story of public housing with colored 
slides and a recorded commentary. 
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Another feature of the project's 
open house was a model apartment 
that had been furnished by the 
Savannah high school chapter of the 
Future Home Makers of America 
under the supervision of a teache1 
and with the cooperation of a local 
merchant. 


NORWALK MAYOR TELLS PUBLIC 
FACTS ON TAXES YS. SLUM COSTS 





ixposing’ slum landlords, in 
terms of taxes paid on a building vs. 
the cost of municipal services to it, 
is one of Norwalk, Connecticut's 
Mayor Irving C. Freese’s favorite 
techniques for calling public atten- 
tion to the cost of slums to taxpayers. 
The mayor, himself, often posts an 
“unfit for occupancy” sign (as pic- 
tured above) on a condemned build- 
ing and takes great delight in doing 
it. 

In his campaign to enforce housing 
laws, the mayor recently singled out 


a group of 68 yeal old frame row 
houses owned by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad that 
were substandard. He issued a ““mem- 
orandum,” which went to the press, 
that showed that although the rail- 
road paid only $303 a year in taxes 
on the buildings, the cost to the town 
in educating 12 children living in 
the 14 apartments was $3600 a year 
Mayor Freese pointed out that a 
large public utility such as the rail- 
road has no right to demand a sub- 
sidy from the city. 

Another slum building he “ex- 
posed” was one on which $413 in 
taxes are paid annually, although the 
city has had to provide an estimated 
$8000 in medical care for four per- 
sons who lived there who were found 
to have tuberculosis. 

The mayor is tying his campaign 
of demolition or renovation of sub- 
standard with the city’s 
new low-rent public housing project, 
Samuel Roodner Courts. Each time 
a family is approved as a tenant of 
the new project, the mayor’s squad 
of inspectors goes to the family’s old 
house. Most of the houses have been 
condemned as a result of the inspec- 
tions. 


houses in 


JACKSONVILLE AUTHORITY HELPS 
IN TRAINING COMMUNITY LEADERS 

The young people who may some 
day be Jacksonville’s civic leaders o1 
professional workers in the social wel- 
fare field are learning now what the 
housing picture is and how housing 
is being provided for low-income 
Such early orientation to 
these housing facts of life results from 
the Jacksonville housing authority's 
policy of conducting tours and train- 
ing sessions for students from the 
State university's social work school 
and for Junior 
groups. 


families. 


League training 

Last month, as in seven past years, 
the senior sociology class from the 
university came to Jacksonville for 
Continued column one, page 166) 
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NAHRO'S 1954 


*ANNUAL= 


REPORTS 


COMPETITION 


The nearest letter box is a local 
authority’s entreé to NAHRO’s sixth 
annual reports competition. It’s al- 
most as simple to enter the contest as 
it is to walk to the mail box. All that 
a housing or redevelopment authority 
needs are six copies of its last annual 
report—one published between Jan- 
uary 1, 1953 and July 1, 1954—plus 
a filled out official entry blank. If 
they are sent to NAHRO’s Chicago 
office by August 31, an agency can 
be assured that its annual report will 
have a chance to win one of 12 
awards to be given in this year’s 
contest. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the work 
is already done if an authority has 
published or will publish an annual 
report between the dates listed above. 

Reports submitted in a_ previous 
NAHRO contest are not eligible, 
however.) Entry blanks were sent to 
all local housing and redevelopment 
authorities in April and additional 
blanks are available upon request 
from NAHRO. 

Reports will be judged in fow 
categories according to their re- 
production processes: mimeograph; 
multilith; offset; or letter press. Each 
report will compete only against 
others reproduced by the same proc- 
ess and three from each category 
will be chosen for first, second, and 
third place awards. Winners will be 
announced at NAHRO’s annual 
meeting in Philadelphia October 11 
to 14. 

Five judges selected because of 
their experience in public relations 
work, the graphic arts, writing and 
editing, or civic activities, will con- 
sider all of the reports submitted on 
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the basis of criteria set up by the 
subcommittee on annual reports of 
NAHRO’s Public Relations Commit- 
tee. John H. Brandon, executive 
officer of The Nashville Housing Au- 
thority, heads up the subcommittee. 
Criteria for Judging 

How effectively an annual report 
tells the story of public housing or re- 
development in its community is the 
over-all basis on which entries will be 
judged. However, the judges will 
determine to what extent a report 
meets this goal on the basis of estab- 
lished criteria and will score reports 
accordingly. 

A total of 50 points may be given 
for technical production qualities. 
Of these, visual appeal—design and 
layout; make-up; grouping, quality, 
size, and arrangement of photo- 


RAY L. CLARK 





eraphs; appropriateness; and general 
effectiveness—-may be given as many 
as 15 points. Readability qualities 
use of white space, paragraphings. 
length of lines, margins, type face, 
can also be 
awarded as many as 15 points. An- 
other ten points may be awarded for 
the quality of the reproduction job 
photographic reproduction, choice of 
paper, proof reading, accuracy of 
folding, quality of binding. Quality 
of writing may be awarded as many 
as ten points—for grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling, sentence structure, 
choice of words, conciseness. 


use of color, page size 


Che interpretive qualities and con- 
tent of the report may 
awarded as many as 50 points. Up to 
ten points will be given for selection 
of material—to what extent the nar- 
ration is balanced with tabulations 
and figures, how well it tells the story. 
how accurate it is, whether the copy 
how well it summarizes 
The arrangement of the material—as 
far as logical order of importance, by 
subjects, and by human _ interest 
appeal ay be scored up to ten 
points. Another ten points may be 
scored for the which a 
report emphasizes the constructive 


also be 


is newsy, 


decree to 


and beneficial effects and significant 
achievements of an agency's program 
and gives the readers something in 


“capsule form” to remember. The 
degree of imagination used in mak- 
ing the presentation the use of 


charts, pictographs, illustrations, dia- 
logue, new and unusual themes, etc.. 
can rate as many as ten points. And 
a final ten points can be scored for 
the degree to which the report has a 
public relations effect—answers un- 
Continued column three, page 174 
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MICHIGAN GOVERNOR VETOES BILL 
REQUIRING HOUSING REFERENDA 
Michigan's bill requiring referenda 
on public housing projects 
such bill to pass a state legislature 
this year—was vetoed by Governor 
G. Mennen Williams in mid-April 
Wil- 
liams pointed out that under the bill 
such a referendum would not put to 
the public the question of whether 
it wanted public housing but whether 
it wanted a particular project to be 
tax exempt. “Yet the proponents of 
this legislation know that without 
this tax exemption provision, the 
public housing program could not go 


the only 


In his veto message, Governor 


forward * he said 
The only other 
introduced this 


York 


referendum bill 
that in New 
died in committee 


yeal 


ARIZONA PASSES REDEVELOPMENT 
ACT: KANSAS LAW HELD INVALID 

Arizona has been added to the list 
of states that have redevelopment 
enabling legislation, while Kansas’ 
redevelopment enabling law was 
knocked out by an adverse court de- 
cision on its constitutionality. 

The Arizona legislature passed and 
the governor signed enabling legisla- 
tion for redevelopment in April, 
bringing to 32 the number of states 
with such laws. 


At about the same time. the Kan- 
sas supreme court ruled that the 
state’s 1953 urban redevelopment 


law was unconstitutional because it 
is special legislation drafted to apply 
only to Kansas City. It was the sec- 
ond time that a Kansas redevelop- 
ment law had been ruled invalid. The 
first decision came in 1952 on a law 
passed in 1951. 


THREE STATES PASS ENABLING 
LEGISLATION FOR REHABILITATION 
Signs of the nationwide trend to- 
ward housing rehabilitation and con- 
servation programs is beginning to 
show up in state housing legislation, 
with three states this year passing 
enabling laws to permit cities to set 
up rehabilitation agencies. 
Massachusetts amended its rede- 
velopment enabling law to permit 
redevelopment agencies to include 
renovation, rehabilitation, or re- 
modeling of buildings within its pow- 
ers. And Kentucky passed a law to 
permit cities to set up separate hous- 
ing law enforcement departments 


ne 


1 
bw 


and enforce housin 
standards laws see 


page l 3 


and to pass 


April JouRNAL, 


Illinois and Maryland passed en- 
abling legislation for separate reha- 
bilitation 
last yeal 


- conservation departments 

Michigan was first 
enabling legislation when in 
1949 it passed a law to permit the 
use of pewers of eminent domain and 


with 
such 


special assessments for housing and 
neighborhood improvements 


NEW YORK MIDDLE-INCOME BILL 
FAILS; SUBSIDY MEASURE PASSES 

The New York legislature failed to 
enact before it adjourned a measurt 
designed to stimulate private con 
struction of middle-income housin: 
in New York City but it did pass a 
constitutional amendment to provid 
additional state 
public housing. 

The constitutional 
which would increase 
lion dollars to 
amount ol 


subsidies for aided 


amendment, 
from 25 mil- 
34 million dollars the 
subsidies for state aided 
allowable in any one year 
must be approved by the legislature 
again next year and by the voters of 
the state in 1955 (see March Jour- 
NAL, page 86). A 200 million dolla: 


bond issue for loans for 


housing 


state aided 
housing will be voted on at the No- 
vember 1954 election 
The New York City 
measure for middle-income housing 
would have permitted the city to lend 
90 per cent of the cost of a project 
at a low interest rate to cooperatives 
and limited dividend companies. Co- 
operatives and companies that re 
ceived the 
required to rent apartments for ap- 
proximately $21 a room per month 


sponsored 


loans would have been 


CALIFORNIA WILL VOTE ON BOND 

ISSUE FOR VETS HOMES, FARMS 
California have ap- 

proved for submission to the voters 


legislators 


of the state in November a proposed 
175 million dollar 
finance additional loans to veterans 
for farms and homes. If the new 
bond issue is approved by the elec- 
torate, the total amount authorized 
for the program since it was started 
in 1921 will than 600 
million dollars 

Most of the 150 million 
available from the last bond 
approved in 1952, has been 
see March JourNAL, page 86 


bond issue to 
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BIG UNITS 


FROM 


SMALL ONES 


Three authorities try combining two apartments to accommodate famildth 


Fitting the house to the family 
the big family—is a problem that 
many a housing authority is having 
to face today as the number of large- 
family applicants increases. Combin- 
ing two small units into one big one 
is the answer that Detroit, Chicago, 
and Youngstown, Ohio have come 
up with recently—and are carrying 
out at costs ranging from a low of 
$80 per dwelling to a high of $600. 

All three authorities are combining 
units in projects built under the 
PWA program or the 1937 housing 
act. The 1937 housing act projects, 
particularly, have a large proportion 
of small units, since under that law 
unit cost limitations, rather than 
room cost limitations were in effect 

making it necessary to balance off 
the cost of building a few large units 
by building many small ones. Fur- 
thermore, at that time there were 
many small families who were in low 
income brackets and in need of low- 
rent housing. 

Although the three authorities’ 
conversion plans and costs vary wide- 
ly—Detroit is combining three floors 
into one apartment; Youngstown is 
combining two floors; and Chicago 
is using two units on the same floor 

-the results are similar: four-bed- 
room, two-bath units. 

Detroit 

The units being converted in De- 
troit are all in three-story towers at 
the end of two-story row houses. The 
first floor of each of the three-story 
structures was originally a zero-bed- 
room unit and above it was a two- 
story unit of two bedrooms, known 
as a “penthouse” (see floor plans 
right below). When combined, two 
of the bedrooms, a bath, and a util- 
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ity room are on the first floor; liv- 
ing quarters and another utility 
room are on the second: two bed- 
rooms and bath are on the third. 
The unusual arrangement of put- 
ting the living quarters on the sec- 
ond floor results from the Detroit 
Housing Commission’s efforts to keep 
remodeling costs as low as possible 
and to make it easy to reconvert the 
units to their original design, should 
there again be a need for small units. 
Under the original plan, the front 
entry led only to the “penthouse” 
unit on the second and third floors 
and access to the first floor unit was 
by a separate side door. To combine 
the units, the side entrance was closed 
and doors were cut through from the 
front stair hall to the rooms on either 
side. Kitchen equipment was _re- 
moved from the first floor and both 
rooms are now used as bedrooms. 
At first glance it appears that a 
conventional plan of having living 
quarters on the first floor and bed- 
rooms on the second and third floors 
would have been better. However, 
the front entrance stairway from the 
ground floor leads only to the sec- 
ond floor—not to the third. The first- 
to-second-floor stair ends directly in 
front of the closet on the second 
floor. Another, interior stairway, 
starting at the opposite end of the 
second floor, leads to the third. Thus, 
had the second floor been used for 
bedrooms, it would have been neces- 
sary for those going to the third floor 
to use one of the bedrooms as a pas- 
sageway to get from the top of the 
first stairway to the foot of the stairs 
leading to the third floor. The only 
other alternative was to partition off 
a part of one of the rooms to form a 
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hallway from one stairway to an- 
other—an alternative that would 
have increased the cost of the con- 
versions considerably. 

The only change made on the sec- 
ond floor under the plan used was 
partitioning off of part of the utility 
room to form another closet. No 
changes were made on the third floor. 

Plans for the Detroit conversions 
call for combining 112 units into 56 
four-bedroom ones. Costs will aver- 
age something less than $600 a unit. 
principally for alterations in walls 
and rearrangement of electric cir- 
cuits. 

Youngstown 

Identical one-bedroom units—one 
above the other—were combined by 
the Youngstown Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority to form four-bedroom, 
two-bath apartments. Under the or- 
iginal plan, entrance to the first floor 
apartment was by a doorway leading 
directly from the outside into the liv- 
ing room and entrance to the second 
floor unit was by an enclosed stair 
hall that had no entry to the first 
floor. In combining the units, the 
Youngstown authority cut a doorway 
from the living room of the first 
floor apartment into the stair hall 
leading to the second floor apart- 
ment (indicated by dotted lines in 
floor plan above). Both outside en- 
trance doors were left as they were. 
since bricking in one of them would 
have been an expensive operation. 
Furthermore, should reconversion to 
small units be advisable in the future. 
it would not be necessary to cut an- 
other outside doorway. 

On the second floor, a new wall 
was built between what was the liv- 
ing room and the kitchen so that 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


mildth many children 


doors could be put on the two rooms, 
both of which are now bedrooms. 
Kitchen equipment on the second 
floor was removed. 

The one disadvantage to the plan, 


; the Youngstown authority points 
; out, is that the kitchen in the com- 
) bined unit is small for a large fam- 


ily (as it is in the Detroit and Chi- 
cago plans) but authority officials 
reasoned that the additional bedroom 
™ space for a large family outweighs 
$ that disadvantage. 


oon 





Is Eighteen small units in Westlake 
i Terrace in Youngstown were made 
into nine large ones at a total cost 
| of $1997, or about $220 a unit. 
1e Chicago 
dV Simplest and cheapest of the three 
S- conversion plans is the one used by 
n, the Chicago Housing Authority. All 
r- that was necessary to turn two ad- 
Ol joining one-bedroom units in Jane, 
ng Addams Houses into one four-bed- 
V- room unit was to (1) take out a wall 
nd between closets (shown by the dotted 
ail line in the floor plan right above 
rst 2) remove the doors to the closets 
he shown in the floor plan), and (3 
‘ay take the stove and refrigerator out 
rst of the kitchen in the back unit. With 
all ; the wall knocked out between clos- 
irt- ets, there is access between the front 
in and back units without having to go 
en- into the stair hallway. In the kitchen- 
pre, turned-bedroom, the sink and cabi- 
uld net were left in place to save expense 
on. and because the fixtures make the 
to | room a handy one to use for infants. 
ure, &f Total expense for the work on 
an- each unit is about $80. The Public 
Housing Administration has given 
wall the Chicago Housing Authority ap- 
liv- proval to combine 126 such apart- 
that ments into 63. 
NG May 1954 
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Adapting what they had—small units—to what they wanted—big ones— 
meant different plans to the Chicago, Detroit, and Youngstown housing 
authorities. Left are the plans Youngstown used to turn two one-bedroom 
units into a duplex apartment. Above is the floor plan of two adjoining 
units that Chicago combined into one apartment. Below are “before” 
and “after” plans that Detroit used in combining a zero-bedroom unit 
and a two-bedroom unit into a three-story, four-bedroom apartment. 
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MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


draws following tribute—challenge from NAHRO President Winston 


This month we passed the 500 
mark in our “every member get 
a member” campaign to double 
NAHRO’s membership and I want 
to say a word of thanks for such an 
excellent response. 

While I am extremely pleased with 
the results of the campaign thus far 
through the efforts of so many faith- 
ful NAHRO supporters, and the 
skillful direction of national Mem- 
bership Committee Chairman Al 
LeFevre, I want to point out that 
our goal is still a long way from be- 
ing achieved. If our membership is 
to be doubled by October, our pace 
of 100 new members a month must 
be stepped up considerably. And our 
renewals of existing memberships 
need to be kept up, too, or all we 
shall accomplish is a holding of the 
line at the 1953 level. 

The outstanding work of those who 
have been responsible for the grati- 
fying results to date prove without 
a question of doubt that our goal is 
a realistic one that can be readily 
achieved with complete support of 
the entire membership. Let me cite 
some examples of the outstanding 
work I refer to, work that I would 
hope to see matched or surpassed by 
other NAHRO members. 

District of Columbia membership 
co-chairmen Olive Swinney and Ellen 
Harper are conducting a person-to- 
person drive among employees of 
federal agencies. They drafted a per- 
sonal message stating their views on 
why NAHRO membership is impor- 
tant and distributed it along with 
membership application forms. To 
date their efforts have produced 
more than ten new members from 
one division of one agency. 

W. G. Hames is credited with 11 
of the 37 new members recruited 
from Corpus Christi. 

High point of the campaign in the 
southeast this month is the record of 
NAHRO board member Walter B. 
Mills, Jr. He personally enrolled 23 
new members from the staff of the 
Public Housing Administration field 
office in Atlanta. With the assistance 
of NAHRO members on the PHA 
staff, he met with PHA personnel to 
tell them about NAHRO and pass 
out application blanks. His experi- 
ence shows that when people do learn 
about the organization, they are very 
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willing to support it. He says “there 
is no substitute for obtaining mem- 
berships like shaking a person’s hand 
and inviting him to become a mem- 
ber.” 

Harold J. Dillehay holds the rec- 
ord for recruiting new agency mem- 
bers in bringing the total agency 
membership in North Carolina to 16 
out of the 19 active agencies there 

Examples of an outstanding job in 
bringing in local authority commis- 
sioners to strengthen the organization 
are the endeavors of NAHRO board 
members George Wallace and Hugo 
Allardt. Each recruited all of his 
authority's commissioners—five from 
Oxnard, California, and nine from 
Fresno City and Fresno County. 

I could continue at considerable 
length. Robert Jorvig’s and Paul Mc- 
Cauley’s work in the North Central 
region is particularly commendable. 
Mrs. Johnny T. Smith and L. Walter 
Henslee are keeping Galveston up to 





CAMPAIGN BOX SCORE 
Here’s the total new member tally 
by region since the drive began: 

Goal Score 


New England ....... 113 20 
Middle Atlantic .....509 114 
North Central ....... 372 75 
Southeastern .......¢ 327 62 
Southwest ..........266 120 
Pacific Southwest ....249 39 
Pacific Northwest ....135 10 











its 100 per cent membership record 
in the Southwest region. James R. 
Clemmons, George Guy, and Wilbert 
L. Sawyer have done notable jobs in 
the southeast campaign. 


NAHRO chapters are playing im- 
portant roles too. Sixty-six members 
of the Houston housing authority 
staff became members this year large- 
ly through the efforts of Thomas 
Booker, Mrs. Sada Ricker, and oth- 
ers, who reactivated the Houston 
Chapter. The Columbia River Chap- 
ter in Portland, Oregon circulated a 
questionnaire among staff members 
there and found many did not know 
very much about NAHRO and chap- 
ter activities. They also learned that 
many of them would be willing to 
join if dues payments could be eased. 
Arrangements for low monthly pay- 
ments were arranged through the 
authority's credit union and chapte1 
officials signed up 38 new members. 
And through the efforts of Executive 
Director Joseph A. Schmid, the 
authority in Erie, Pennsylvania joined 
Gadsden, Alabama and Galveston, 
Texas in achieving 100 per cent 
membership among the staff. 

This membership campaign is far 
more than a personal desire on my 
part to strengthen our organization. 
Its results are vitally important if 
NAHRO is to continue to provide the 
high caliber services that it is now 
providing its membership. Without 
eoing into great detail, I think it is 
important for each of you to realize 
that my personal pleas for everyone 
to “Get One More in °534” is of the 
utmost significance to the well being 
and future of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials. This is not a “wolf-wolf” 
cry—but a genuine call to arms. 





NEW INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS ENROLLED IN APRIL 


Miss Dorothy L. Amrhein, Oxnard 


Miss Rosalind G. Baldwin, Albany 
Miss Frances T. Barrett, Atlanta 
Robert Beardsley, Jr., Oxnard 
Mrs. Betty H. Beasley, Corpus Christi 
Alton C. Berry, Philadelphia 
Claude R. Bewley, Kansas City 
George F. Boucher, Providence 

L. L. Brasfield, Meridian 

Mrs. Nell M. Bruce, Atlanta 

Roy L. Bulger, Ipswich 

John A. Butler, Pawtucket 


Donald W. Callahan, St. Paul 

Edgar P. Caughran, Charlestown 
Thomas H. Coleman, Galveston 

R. V. Connerat, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Martha E. Cox, Atlanta 
William Craib, Richmond 

James C. Crowder, Galveston 

Ray Culp, Corpus Christi 

Benjamin Cymrot, New York 


Fred Danham, Atlanta 

Frank G. Davis, Cincinnati 

Mrs. Mary Davis, Pacific Palisades 
Mrs. Reba S. Davis, LaFollette 
Bernard Delahunt, Kansas City 

John DeLucia, Providence 

Mrs. Marion L. Doherty, Galveston 
Mrs. Melba L. Douglas, Corpus Christi 
Earle B. Downing, Milwauke¢ 


Butler L. Edwards, Chamblee 
Tennis H. Erickson, Sanger 
Ralph C. Estes, Atlanta 


Walter A. Fati, Richmond 

Frank T. Filippi, Richmond 
Millard C. Fanchier, Corpus Christi 
Calvin E. Furlow, Atlanta 


John R. Garland, Pawtucket 
W. Wayne Garwood, Atlanta 
Margarito Garza, Corpus Christi 
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Mrs. Mary Germaine, Columbus 
Miss Martha Gillespie, Nashville 
Mrs. Eva Gonzales, Corpus Christi 
L. C. Gonzales, Corpus Christi 
Frank J. Gordon, St. Paul 
William F. Graham, Atlanta 
Earle G. Granger, Fresno 

Glen H. Groff, Omaha 

Miss Fay Groodzinsky, Atlanta 
John D. Growdon, Fresno 

Eric A. Grubb, Hartford 


G. C. Hann, Minneapolis 
William T. Hargis, Sr., Corpus Christi 
J. William Hasskarl, Libertyville 
Mrs. Nelle C. Heath, Farrell 
Robert F. Herring, Dallas 

John H. Hill, Philadelphia 
Harry R. Hoffman, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Dorothy Holtz, Mound 
Mrs. Beatrice B. Hovey, Syracuse 
Miss Eileen Hudson, Texas City 
Donald F. Hunter, Cincinnati 
John R. Hurley, Rome 


Mrs. Esther K. Jackson, Chamblee 

Col. Campbell C. Johnson, Washington 
Charles E. Johnson, Jr., Cleveland 

Paul N. Johnston, Atlanta 

Oren C. Johnston, Oxnard 

Mrs. Emma M. Jones, Portsmouth 
James A. Jones, Atlanta 


Mrs. Ruth C. Kantzer, Pontiac 
Nathaniel S. Keith, Washington, D. C. 
David W. Kempner, New York 

John J. Knudsen, Atlanta 

Romaine Krabler, Seattle 

James J. Krouser, Oxnard 


Robert W. Lang, Kansas City 

Mrs. Margaret Latimer, Galveston 
John F. Leavens, Providence 

Murray D. Leizman, Washington, D. C. 
Carlyle W. Leonard, Corpus Christi 
Samuel A. Lichtman, Chicago 


Francis E. McCall, Kansas City 
Philip R. McCown, Atlanta 
Charles J. McDermott, Bronx 
Robert W. McMurry, Atlanta 

Pat McNamara, Fresno 

W. Gene Maddix, Richmond 
Charles Mandel, Corpus Christi 
B. Herbert Manning, Fort Worth 
Ralph G. Marston, Takoma Park 
Gordon E. Martin, Portland 

Paul E. Middleton, Alexandria 
Alexander J. Moffat, New York 
Miss Betty Jean Moore, Galveston 
James A. Moore, Kansas City 


Mrs. Rhobena Nelson, Detroit 
John Nolen, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Roy H. Owsley, Louisville 


Carl P. Pawinski, Milwaukee 

Mrs. W. Gean Phipps, Merced 

Louis H. Pink, New York 

Edmund F. Plant, Washington, D. C. 
Abraham Pomerance, Brooklvn 

J. W. Porter, Denver 


P. William Ranger, Providence 
Rev. Paul J. Redmond, Fresno 
Joseph L. Reed, Richmond 

John A. Remon, Washington, D. C. 
C. W. Richter, Fresno 

Herbert E. Ring, Pawtucket 
Rafael G. Rivera, Corpus Christi 
George W. Robinson, Atlanta 
Clair F. Rogers, Huron 

Harry Rosenberg, Detroit 

W. M. Russell, Fresno 
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Trino S. Sanchez, Corpus Christi 
Mrs. N. C. Sanderson, Fresno 
Miss Pearl Sandow, Atlanta 
James B. Sawyer, Newport News 
H. G. Schafer, Detroit 

Vincent F. Schulte, Avondale Estates 
B. Warner Shippee, St. Paul 
John Slinger, Richmond 

C. W. Smedberg, Atlanta 

Claude Spear, Omaha 

Herbert K. Spohn, Columbus 

E. Robert Squires, Oxnard 

Mrs. Elise R. Stephens, Nashville 
Lionel C. Stukes, Decatur 

John J. Sweeney, Providence 


Walter W. Tant, Nashville 
Mrs. Vivian Tives, Chicago 
George V. Townsend, West Barrington 


Jaime Varas, San Juan 
Roy Vogt, Richmond 


Mrs. J. G. Walker, Phenix City 
John L. West, Marietta 

E. R. Williams, Decatur 

I. A. Williams, Zanesville 

James M. Williams, Corpus Christi 


Mrs. Marie Williamson, Richmond 
William O. Wood, New Bedford 


Elton Willis Yancy, Galveston 


NEW AGENCY MEMBERS 

Royal Oaks Township Homes, Ferndale, 
Michigan 

Somerset, Kentucky housing commission 

Delaware County, Pennsylvania redevel- 
opment authority 


NEW REDEVELOPMENT INFORMATION 

SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 

Camden, New Jersey housing authority 

City and Suburban Homes Company, 
New York 

Cullman, Alabama housing authority 

Hoboken, New Jersey housing authority 

Lewisburg, Tennessee housing authority 

Newport News, Virginia redevelopment 
and housing authority 

Redevelopment Builders of New York 

Royal Oaks Township Homes, Ferndale, 
Michigan 

Urban Church Planning, Division of 
American Missions, National Lutheran 
Council 





John E. Acuff, Jr. 
Sol Ackerman C. 8. Hole* 
Hugo Allardt* 


Knox Banner* 
George Biro* 
Ernest J. Bohn* 
John H. Brandon 
T. S. Bunsa 
Malcolm Burrows 


John Ihldet 


Bette Jenkins 
Myra Johnson 


Gerald J. Carey 

Paul Casaccio 

Billie A. Chatham 
Martin Chorzempa 
James R. Clemmons* 
Mrs. Florence T. Conlin* 
Alexander Crosby 

Rubye M. Curlin 


Pearl Lyford 


Reba Davis 
Leo H. Dennis John Mariassy 
George J. Dunn* } 
Edgar Ewing 
Lottie Fairbrook 
Charles Farris* 
Frederic A. Fay* 
Ramsey Findlater* 
Edith Flora 
Dorothy O. Forbes 
Arthur Frank 


Paul Freedman* 


Edna Garrett 
Harry D. Gates 


NAHRO MEMBERS WHO HAVE RECRUITED 
NEW MEMBERS SINCE DRIVE BEGAN 


Raymond D. Holmes J. P. Prescott 


Houston Chapter* - 
C. E. Humphrey Dee Ramey 


Robert T. Jorvig* 
Fred Kretschmar 


Robert D. Lee* 
Albert N. LeFevre 
Mrs. James A. Littleton 


Joseph Lyons* 


Roy B. MacAfee 
Helen MacPherson W 
Hudson Malone 


Bleeker Marquette* 
B. H. Marshall, Jr 
Marion Massen 
Carl Mayerhoefer* 
Paul R. McCauley* 
Elmer F. McClain 
John J. McGrath 
Marie C. McGuire 
Robert E. McKelvey 
Harland McPhetres 
Alvin C. Mervin 
Susie E. Miles* 
William Millich 


E. E. Pruitt 


Allen Reed 

Marie Riesterer 
James Ring 

Charle Ss W. Ross, Jr 
Ruth Rush* 


M. B. Satterfield 
Wilbert L. Sawyer* 
J. A. Schmid* 
Harry J. Schneider 
Philip Schor1 

John R. Searles, Jr 
Robert T. Sharp 
Jack Silverman* 
Robert Sippre ll 
Homer Slinger* 
Mrs. Johnny T. Smith* 
T. Smith 

Haley E. Sofge 
Mildred Sorodka* 
James W Soske 
Harry Stefanik* 
G. Stephan 

W. W. Stewart 

E. M. Stolbere 
Ernest Suhr 
William J. Sutcliffe 
Olive Swinney* 


Russell C. Taylor* 
Philip F. Tripp 
Mitchell Twardowicz 


Robert F. Van Auken 





Rev. Leo A. Geary 
W. W. George 
Gerald Gimre 
Marjorie Gould 
V. Rabun Gross 
George Guy* 


W. G. Hames* 
Arthur R. Hanson* 
Ellen R. Harper* 
L. Walter Henslee* 
Mark K. Herley 


*Sent in more than one new 


Walter B. Mills, Jr.* 
Mary Ellen Minert* 
R. Mondragon 
Robert S. Moyer 
Harold R. Mullen 


W. F. Nabors* 
Mary K. Nenno 
Joseph Nevin 
Bernard J. Nykiel 


Hugh S. Osborne 
Edward M. Ouren* 
V. C. Pangle 


George Wallace* 
Samuel Warrence 
Walter Washington 
Iola Watson 

Harry B. Weiss 
Odetta White 

F. W. Widmer 
Oliver Winston* 
Elizabeth Wood 
M. C. Wool* 


Grace L. Young* 


membership. 
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BILLBOARD MESSAGES O 
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SAFE 
HOUSING 
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CHICAGO 


LAND CLEARANCE 
COMMISSION 


Micwact J. LONG cHaienay 


BUILDERS WEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0. 





Passersby can't fail to see the billboard messages that 
both the Chicago Land Clearance Commission and the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Montgomery, Alabama have put 
on their Title | redevelopment sites to explain “what's going 
on." The Chicago billboard was erected on the site of Chi- 





cago's Lake Meadows redevelopment project and is within 
eye range of new buildings already completed on the site. 
It was put up after a disastrous fire in a south side slum. 
The Montgomery billboard informs passersby that the site on 
which the sign is located is to be used for heavy industry. 


EVELOPMENT PROJECT SITES ARE EYECATCHING 


EA TO BE USED FOR 4 


HEAVY INDUSTRY 









PUBLIC RELATIONS 

(Continued from page 159 

a two-month internship program and, 
as part of their close-up look at social 
work in action, got a public housing 
lecture and tour from Ray O. 
Edwards, secretary of the housing 
authority. At about the same time, 
19 newly elected provisional members 
of the Jacksonville Junior League 
were given a similar lecture and tou 

a practice followed annually by 
the authority with all provisional 
groups. 

These programs reap the authority 
not only long-range public relations 
values but, in both cases, brought 
current newspaper publicity in the 
form of pictures of the touring groups 
and a presentation of facts on the 
projects visited. 

AUTHORITY BOLSTERS COMMUNITY 
ECONOMY, ANNUAL REPORT SHOWS 

A housing authority’s integration 
into the economic and social life of 
its community is illustrated for the 
public in a special section of the 
1953 annual report of the Housing 
Authority of the County of San 
Joaquin in California. In a three 
month period, the report points out, 
more than $50,000 was paid out by 
the authority to 135 commercial 
firms, the vast majority of which 
were located in the county. The au- 
thority also provided employment for 
75 people during that period, the 
report specifies, at an average month- 
ly wage of almost $300. The report 
also shows that the authority con- 
tributed over $75,000 in payments 
in lieu of taxes on its six projects. 
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Other assets to the community that 
the authority recorded in its 1953 
report as results of its program were 

1) the lower juvenile delinquency 
rate in its projects as compared with 
the rate in blighted areas and (2 
the favorable showing on the tuber- 
culosis rate in standard housing areas 
as compared with substandard areas. 
The San Joaquin County Tubercu- 
losis Association’s statement of costs 
for treating patients is shown in the 





ANY QUESTIONS? 





Just pick up the phone and dial our 
number if you have any questions: 
that's the point behind the above pic- 
ture, shown on the last page of the 
1953 annual report of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The note under the 
picture explains that every effort was 
made in the report to answer all perti- 
nent questions on public housing in 
Charlotte but that more detailed in- 
formation can always be acquired by 
just calling the authority. And there 
follows, in large, bold face type, the 
authority's phone number. 


report as $800,000 annually for 
tubercular patients from substand- 
ard dwellings as against $200,000 for 
patients from standard units. 

“These highlights,” the report 
states, “give some indication of the 
interrelationship between the com- 
munity and the housing authority. 
It helps to point up the need for a 
more comprehensive analysis of this 
interrelationship and the housing 
situation in the area. Such a compre- 
hensive survey is scheduled for San 
Joaquin County.” 


ASSOCIATION TOURS OF D. C. 
HOUSING HITS WOMEN'S PAGE 


The tours of slum areas and public 
housing projects in the District of 
Columbia that are regularly con- 
ducted by the Washington Housing 
Association made the headlines on 
the women’s page of The Washington 
Post recently. The Post’s story pre- 
dicted that the slum tours might soon 
compete with the foreign embassy 
tour for popularity. 

The association takes groups like 
the Junior League, the League of 
Women Voters, student nurses, and 
high school students through Wash- 
ington’s worst slum areas; through 
areas marked for, or undergoing slum 
clearance; and then through public 
housing projects. During the last 18 
months, 12 such tours have been 
conducted and the tour program is 
now listed by the association as one 
of its regular activities. 

The tours are conducted through 
the city in sight-seeing buses, with a 
running commentary given over a 

(Continued column one, page 174) 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








HOUSTON SLUM LANDLORD SHOOTS 
INSPECTORS PLACARDING HOUSES 

Posting red placards on substand- 
ard houses by the Houston health 
department in its housing law en- 
forcement drive (see April JouRNAL, 
page 133) was like waving a red flag 
in front of a bull, as far as one slum 
landlord was concerned. The result: 
one health department inspector 
killed; two others wounded. 

Oscar Washington McCarley, 71, 
owner of 12 apartment buildings that 
had been placarded by city health 
offices as being substandard, on 
April 14 shot and killed one inspector 
and wounded the other two who 
were with him. The inspectors had 
come to the McCarley properties to 
replace placards put up in March 
that had been torn down from 11 of 
the 12 buildings. 

The slum landlord, who faces one 
charge of murder and two of assault 
to murder, said after the shooting: 
“Tm glad I did it. I thought no more 
of shooting those men than I would 
of shooting three rabbits. They were 
trying to rob me. I was right in 
protecting my property.” Mrs. Mc- 
Carley backed her husband, saying 
the inspectors were robbing them of 
their living. 

The shooting was the climax to a 
feud that started between the Mc- 
Carleys and the health department 
when the signs were first posted on 
the 12 buildings in March. In April, 
the health department got a report 
that the signs had been torn down. 
The supervisor of sanitation for the 
city went out to the properties to 
check on the signs and was called 
“all kinds of vile names” by the Mc- 
Carleys, he said. He returned with 
the other two inspectors and a police 
officer because, he said, he “had a 
feeling that McCarley was dan- 
gerous.” 

When Mr. McCarley saw the in- 
spectors down the street, he went to 
a second story window in ‘one of his 
buildings and when they were in 
range shot them. 

Three of the McCarleys’ tenants 
had moved out a few days before 
the shooting, as a result of the en- 
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forcement program, and a fourth 
had given notice five minutes before 
the inspectors were shot down. 


COOK COUNTY SUBURBAN AREAS 
HOLD CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 

The use of local laws and resources 
to conserve property values in subur- 
ban areas was the subject of an all- 
day conference May 1 attended by 
more than 75 municipal and county 
officials of 17 suburban communities 
in Cook County, Illinois. The Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Cook 
sponsored the conference, held at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago, and the program was 
planned by a committee made up of 
suburban community civic leaders 
and officials. 

Harry C. Kinne, chairman of the 
Cook County housing authority, pre- 


sided at the meeting, which included 
two panel sessions and a luncheon 
At the morning panel session, dis- 
cussion centered around the forces 
that create blight, how to deal with 
blight from health and safety stand- 
points, and the use of local laws in 
conservation. Carl L. Gardner, Chi- 
cago city planning consultant, spoke 
following the luncheon, stressing the 
need for better street and highway 
planning in connection with com- 
munity planning. At the afternoon 
session, panel members told of their 
local programs to preserve neighbor- 
hoods and prevent blight. Leonard 
Wayman, architect and city planner, 
summarized the conference. 


CHICAGO PLANS URBAN RENEWAL 
PROJECT FOR SOUTHEAST AREA 

Conservation and_ rehabilitation 
activities are going ahead in Chi- 
cago on a variety of fronts, with an- 
nouncement of plans for an urban 
renewal program for a tour and one- 
half mile area of the city claiming 
the biggest headlines 

Other news reflecting the wide- 
spread interest in Chicago’s conserva- 
tion-rehabilitation program include 

1—-Announcement of the charter 
ing of a second neighborhood rede 
velopment corporation 





measures: 


slum disease. . . 
“s) 


and health regulations are of 
variety. . . 


environment 





THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT'S ROLE IN URBAN RENEWAL 


“In general, the health fraternity can give prestige, the stamp of 
authority, experience, and knowledge to community efforts and poli- 
cies to isolate, eliminate, alleviate, and frustrate substandard housing. 
Spelled out, the health agency might associate itself with the following 


*1—Throw weight and technical skills behind all legislation at all 
governmental levels which directly or indirectly assist in curing the 


2—-Provide leadership and support to a local public official team 
arrangement in the health-housing field. Such a team, representing 
the governing body, health, building, housing, zoning, 
welfare, law enforcement, redevelopment, and planning branches, 
might be devised as a clearing house committee. . « 

*“3—In citizen education, the health agency has much to offer. It, 
almost more than any other local department, has a long-range 
perspective alongside an immediate concern with the lives, level of 
living, and health status of people. . . 

“4—-In the matter of standards, the health expert can lead the 
procession toward high values. Too often criteria in zoning, housing, 


police, fire, 


‘what can we get away with’ 


“5—-Health officials can hammer home the vast importance of 
the ‘neighborhood’ in physical terms . . . If urban 
renewal is to be truly ‘renewal,’ the neighborhood must become the 
fundamental framework of a rational rebuilding program. . .” 


Excerpts from a speech by Murray M. Bisgaier, 

Executive Secretary, New Jersey Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Authorities, before a conference of State and 
Local Health Officials of New Jersey, March 26, 1954 
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A half-dozen or more community 
organizations have been set up in Chi- 
cago in the last several months to as- 
sume responsibility for all phases of 
conservation programs in their areas. 
The West Kenwood Council, organized 
with the help of the city's office of 
housing and redevelopment coordi- 


~ 


nator, was one of the first such groups. 


Pictured above in front of the office 
are (left to right) Ray Grahn, assistant 
building commissioner; Fred Levandoske 
of the coordinator's office; and D. E. 
Mackelmann, deputy coordinator. 

All of the groups set up so far have 
had advice and help from the coordi- 





nator's office but all have raised their 
own funds for staff expenses through 
businessmen, churches, other community 
agencies, and individual memberships. 
Pictured above (left) are representa- 
tives of some 50 neighborhood groups 
that met recently for a workshop spon- 
sored by the coordinator's office. 





2—Plans for a third such redevel- 
opment corporation. 

3-—Opening of an office for a com- 
munity council to work on conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation problems. 

The urban renewal program, slat- 
ed for a section of southeast Chicago, 
known as the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
and Woodlawn and Oakland areas, 
will combine conservation, rehabilita- 
tion, and redevelopment. The Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, the Univers- 
ity of Chicago; and the South East 
Chicago Commission will be jointly 
responsible for drafting the plan of 
action for the urban renewal pro- 
gram. Each will make a direct con- 
tribution of personnel and funds and 
each will participate in supervising 
the project. The university, working 
through the South East Chicago 
Commission, will use a large share of 
the $100,000 Field Foundation grant 
it received for such planning pur- 
poses late last year (see Decembe: 
1953. JourNAL, page 420). The 
Office of the Housing and Redevel- 
opment Coordinator will coordinate 
the work of the three groups. The 
area has already been officially certi- 
fied as a conservation area and the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
has been making a study of it for 
the South East Chicago Commission. 

Meanwhile, the city’s second neigh- 
borhood redevelopment corporation, 
made up of neighbors in one part of 
the Hyde Park-Kenwood commun- 
ity, has been chartered and is await- 
ing the outcome of a suit testing 
constitutionality of a law under 
which such a group can condemn 
and rebuild its own neighborhood 
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see March JourNAL, page 86). It 
and the first such group chartered. 
also in the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
community (see December 1953 
JourNaL, page 420), will be partic- 
ipants in the over-all urban renewal 
program for the area if the law un- 
der which they are chartered proves 
to be constitutional. 





Photo: Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia used a "model" bedroom 
to demonstrate minimum occupancy 
standards of its proposed new housing 
code when a public hearing was held on 
it recently. Under the proposed code, 
two children could occupy the 7 x 10 
foot room shown above. It will accom- 
modate two beds only if double-decked. 
Inspecting the model room, which 
was set up in the city council's hearing 
room, are (left to right) William L. 
Rafsky, Philadelphia's new housing co- 
ordinator; Walter E. Pytko, commission- 
er of licenses and inspections; and 
Councilman John F. Byrne. 


DENVER COUNCIL CREATES BOARD 
TO SUPERVISE SLUM CLEARANCE 

Denver's city council has created 
an interim conservation-redevelop- 
ment board to supervise slum clear- 
ance and has appropriated $10,000 
to finance the board’s operation for 
the rest of 1954. 

The board is charged with putting 
into operation the actions recom- 
mended by a housing coordinating 
committee earlier this year (see 
February JOURNAL, page 47). Mayor 
Quigg Newton has endorsed the 
recommendations and is pushing for 
action on them. 

First step in the drive against slums 
for the city is to pass a new housing 
code to aid rehabilitation and con- 
servation, the mayor has said. The 
city will also work for a combination 
of federal and private financing to 
raze the worst slum areas and re- 
build them. 


CLEVELAND'S USE OF INJUNCTION 
TO CLEAR SLUMS PROVES DUD 

Use of the injunction to force 
property owners to vacate their prop- 
erties and either tear them down o1 
repair them is proving to be a dud 
in Cleveland, the city’s law depart- 
ment admits. The city has been re- 
lying on the injunction as a weapon 
of last resort in its housing law en- 
forcement program. Meanwhile, the 
city is considering several ordinances 
to set up an over-all conservation and 
rehabilitation program. 

The injunction does not work in 
some cases, the law department says, 
because large families living in the 
central city slums have no place to 
go and no one wants to be so in- 
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human as to pur them out on the 
street. The city has no agency re- 
sponsible for relocating tenants of 
houses condemned or. ordered re- 
paired by the building department. 

Attention was called to the futility 
of trying to use the injunction in 
some cases recently when what was 
described as “the worst slum dwelling 
in Cleveland” was condemned by 
building department inspectors. The 
landlord obtained an eviction order 
against his tenants after the building 
was condemned but some families 
could find no place to go and did 
not move. The common pleas court 
then granted an injunction to force 
the landlord to clear the building, 
with the understanding that the city 
would help tenants find other homes. 
The landlord, in order not to be in 
contempt of court, applied for a writ 
of eviction so that the bailiff could 
move out the families still living in 
the building. But the judge refused 
to have the eviction order carried 
out unless the families have some 
place to go. One of the four families 
living in the building has eight chil- 
dren; another seven. 

NEW YORK CARRIES OUT RENT CUT 
THREAT; ORDERS NAMES POSTED 

New York City’s housing law en- 
forcement program was bolstered by 
two recent actions: one, when Chief 
Magistrate John M. Murtagh carried 
out an earlier threat to have rents 
cut on landlords who violated 
housing laws; and two, when the 
board of health issued a regulation 
requiring that landlords’ names be 
posted in buildings. 

The state rent administrator in 
mid-April imposed 50 per cent rent 
reductions on five landlords who had 
failed to take any action to correct 
unsafe and unsanitary conditions in 
their residential properties. Chief 
Magistrate Murtagh, who recently 
announced that he would impose rent 
reduction penalties (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 132), referred the five 
cases to the rent administrator. He 
said no efforts were made to correct 
the conditions for which the land- 
lords had been brought into court. 
Full rents will not be restored until 
the landlords furnish proof that the 
violations have been completely re- 
moved, the rent administrator said. 

The board of health’s ruling calls 
for conspicuous posting of a notice 
giving the name and address of the 
person responsible for maintenance 
of a building on the outside wall of 
the front of the structure or in the 

Continued column three, page 174) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of March 31, 1954) 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 


34’ 214 $249,230,000 
‘Includes 30 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs 
Approved 


Development 
Activities Approved 


Localities 172 32 
Projects 67 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 159 106 15 59 
Amounts $4,255,000 $3,866,000 $111,561,000 $114,877,000 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ill (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of March 31, 1954) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,112 349.617" +6’ 
*Excluding cancellations 


Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 


/ Requested President 
Localities 1,104 1,080 
Units 348,271 345,373 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1,081 345,782 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Number 
227,032 1,394 796 


Projects Localities 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started Completed 


Localities 981 773 697 
Units 257,328 181,916 133,718 
Projects 1,753 1,304 1,132 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


.PROGRESS UNDER TITLE VY (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of March 31, 1954) 
Borrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Complete 


Borrowers 
Whose Work 
Is Under Way 
19,475 ~~ $96,603,292 3,130 13,765 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 


Amount of 
Approved Loans 


Applications 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC CONFERENCE OPENS 
NAHRO REGIONAL MEETING SERIES 





The NAHRO regional conference 
season got off to a rousing start when 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Coun- 
cil held its 1954 meeting in New York 
City for the two days April 1 and 2. 
Some 800 delegates registered for the 
conference, heard messages from top 
officials from the Washington housing 
agencies, participated actively in a 
series of discussion workshops, and 
elected an enthusiastic slate of offi- 
cers, who have already set to work 
on a lively new regional year. 

Five other regional conferences are 
scheduled for May, June, and July 
and will be reported in later issues of 
the JouRNAL: the North Central con- 
ference, held May 10 and 11 in Chi- 
cago; a combined Southeastern and 
Southwest conference, convened in 
Biloxi May 17 through 19; Pacific 
Southwest, Santa Barbara, May 24 
and 25; New England, Groton, Con- 
necticut, June 21 and 22; and Pacific 
Northwest, University of Washington, 
July 15 and 16. 

The Middle 
Atlantic confer- 
ence opened with 
a word of wel- 
come to the city 
from Mayor Ro- 
bert F. Wagner, 
Jr., conveyed by 
the chairman of 
the New York 
City Housing 
Authority, Philip 
J. Cruise. Mr. Cruise set the domi- 
nant note of the conference in his 
references to the confused events in 
Washington, where debate was then 
in progress on the Housing Act of 
1954 as well as on housing appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1955 (see April 
JourNAL, page 117). He = said: 
“When I first was invited to speak 
here, I wondered if there was any 
special significance to this housing 
meeting opening on April Ist. My 
question has since been answered by 





Cruise 


the truly remarkable action taken in 
the House of Representatives in an 
apparent attempt to kill off the fed- 
eral low-rent public housing program 
entirely. It would indeed be April 
Fool’s Day for all of those communi- 
ties like my own which have in good 
faith entered into financing contracts 
with the federal government and 
started slum clearance work, which 
would now be halted if the program 
were killed.” 

Comments on 
the Washington 
situation also 
came from Lee 
F. Johnson, exec- 
utive vice-pres- 
ident of the 
National Hous- 
ing Conference. 
He said: ‘‘In 
my opinion, the 
Washington 
scene today is cluttered with half-way 
measures which are supported vigor- 
ously by no one, but which are head- 
ing us straight for trouble. We are 
going to continue down hill until the 
people who feel deeply come alive, 
unshackle themselves from fear, and 
speak up.” 

Speaking up for himself, Mr. John- 
son said further: “I am fully aware 
that after this talk I will be accused 
once more of being an extremist and 
a partisan. Before the charge is made, 
I want to plead guilty. On the ques- 
tion of a reasonable public housing 
program geared to the needs of fami- 
lies of low income, I am proud to be 
partisan. I believe with all my heart 
that the American economy today 
is crying for a huge housing program, 
measured against the nation’s housing 
needs. It should include slum clear- 
ance, redevelopment, and urban re- 
newal. . . . Personally I feel strongly 
that if this nation does not maintain 
a full economy and full employment, 
we are in for deep trouble. A goal of 
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‘almost as good as last year or the 
year before’ is not good enough.” 

The adminis- — 
trator of the i ‘ 
Housing and & 
Home Finance 
Agency, Albert 
M. Cole, also 
reviewed Wash- 
ington events at 
the annual lunch- 
eon on April 2 
and came up 
with the optimis- 
tic view that: “Apart from the pub- 
lic housing situation . I feel that 
the prospects for the bulk of the new 
housing program are remarkably 
cood.” He said on public housing: 
“But I am far from pessimistic about 
the ultimate outcome on public hous- 
ing. The question is still before the 
Congress and I feel sure will be fully 
reviewed. The importance of this 
housing to implement the over-all 
housing bill itself seems to me so com- 
pelling that we will get the necessary 
support from the Congress...” 

Mr. Cole also paid tribute to 
NAHRO and the work it has done in 
connection with the development of 
the Housing Act of 1954. He said: 
“You have demonstrated the value 
and importance of a strong profes- 
sional organization, capable of bring- 
ing together the experience of men 
and women engaged in administer- 
ing public responsibilities throughout 
the country in the fields of housing 
and community improvement. 
Under the larger scope of action en- 
visioned for all of us in the present 
housing bill, I am confident your or- 
ganization will have an even more 
important role to play and a greatet 
contribution to make...” 

The commis- 
sioner of the Pub- 
lic Housing Ad- 
ministra- 
tion, Charles E. 
Slusser, asked the 
delegates, in con- 
nection with pub- 
lic housing oppo- 
sition: “Where is 
the seat of the 
trouble?” His an- 
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Among those honored at the speakers table for the annual 
luncheon for the Middle Atlantic Regional Council were, left 
both pages: NAHRO Executive Director John D. 
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Lange, the Very Reverend Monsignor Leo A. Geary, William A. 
Uiman, John Kervick, Conference Program Committee Chair- 
man Florence T. Conlin, Ira Robbins, outgoing Regional Presi- 
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swer divided the blame equally be- 
tween the “blind partisans” on either 
side of the argument: the private en- 
terprise spokesmen who think that 
“friends of public housing are 
trying to sneak a camel into the pri- 
vate housing tent” and the public 
housing advocates who view members 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders as “baring 
their fangs and twitching their tails 
at the prospect of depriving our poor- 
est of decent homes.’ He urged hous- 
ing officials to put forward the facts 
about their programs: the way in 
which rents are set to assure that pub- 
lic housing is not competitive with 
private housing; the income limits 
that are set in every community; the 
constant rate of move-outs by public 
housing tenants into homes they pur- 
chase for themselves. 

The director of 
the HHFA divi- 
sion of slum 
clearance and ur- 
ban redevelop- 
ment, J. W. Fol- 
lin, discussed the 
proposed new ur- 
ban renewal pro- 
gram as it Is set 
up in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954. 
He demonstrated how the program 
might work by taking as an example 
what the city of Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, did in a 70-day period this 
year in a study of what the proposed 
federal program might mean to it. 
He said that a staff of five persons 
devoted approximately one-third of 
their time to the study for the 70 
days, at a cost of $1500: the staff 
consisting of the planning director, 
the administrator of the city’s redevel- 
opment program, a junior planner, a 
draftsman, and a secretary. Follow- 
ing a ten step definition of what a 
“workable program” for slum pre- 
vention is and noting that commu- 
nities would have to have such pro- 
grams in order to qualify for federal 
aid under the proposed urban re- 
newal program, Mr. Follin showed 
how the Somerville team had ana- 
lyzed what their town would need to 
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do in order to participate in the pro- 
vram. Copies of Mr. Follin’s “dem- 
onstration” are available on request 


to NAHRO. 
WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


Specialists in management, rede- 
velopment, and technical and main- 
tenance subjects got together during 
the conference for workshop discus- 
sions—as did housing and redevel- 
opment authority commissioners. 

At the management session, Dray- 
ton S. Bryant of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, talked about the 
“buildine”’ function in housing as 
having to do with people as well as 
structures. He said such building can 
best be done by increasing the feel- 
ing of responsibility on the part of 
residents—by giving them as many 
decisions to make as possible, geared 
to their abilities. He said one charac- 
teristic of large numbers of public 
housing residents “appears to be a 
combination of need for 
dependence, that is shifting responsi- 
bility for actions on to others, and at 
the same time, a higher than normal 
potential of hostility resulting from 
frustrations, feelings of guilt, and in- 
adequacy according to our high pres- 
sured competitive standards.” 

At one of the technical and main- 
tenance sessions, Samuel Ratensky of 
the New York City authority, devel- 
oped a series of ideas on how man- 
agement and maintenance experience 
can be used in the design and con- 
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struction of housing projects. He 
said: “I believe that teams consisting 
of a staff planner, 
tect, and a 


should make systematic thorough in 


a designing archi 


management advisor 
spections of projects to evaluate re- 
sults. The staffs of such teams should 
be rotated pe riodically to re ealize the 
values of fresh . 


NEW OFFICERS 


At the business meeting 


association 


that closed 


the conference, the following officers 
and members of the executive com 
mittee of the council were elected 
President—Gerald J]. Carey, Execu 


tive Director, New York City Hous 
ing Authority; Vice-President—Mrs 
Florence T. Conlin, Director of Man- 
agement, National Capital Housing 
Authority; Secretary - Treasuret 

Miss Ida Kimelman, New York City 
Housing Authority; Executive Com 
mittee Emmett Burke, Yonkers 
New York; Dudley L. Finch, Wil 


mington, Delaware; Joseph A. Mus 


cato, Binghamton, New York: John 
P. Robin, Pittsburgh: and Richard 
Steiner, DSCUR, Washington, D. (¢ 


RESOLUTIONS 

In a series of 11 resolutions, the 
council took formal action on a wid 
variety of regional business. It ex- 
pressed its apprec lation to the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Newark 
which had acted as host for the con- 
ference and commended the program 
and entertainment committees 
Thanks were extended to outgoing 
president Danzig and Mrs 
Alice E. Hohmann, 


tary-treasurer. 


Louis 
outgoing secre- 
Resolutions of con 
gratulation were adopted in the 
names of the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nor Leo A. Geary for his elevation to 
papal chamberlain and of Clarenc: 
C. Klein on his appointment as presi- 
dent of Adrian College. Support for 
a middle-income housing program 
was pledged in another resolution. In 
council 
asked the PHA commissioner to dele- 
gate greater authority. to its field of- 


HHFA ad- 


greater au- 


two additional actions, the 


fices and requested the 
ministrator to delegate 
thority to the central and area offices 
of his redevelopment division. 











dent Louis Danzig, Michael J. Milat, Howard Wharton, Charles 
L. Levy, Roland Sawyer, Dorothy Montgomery, NAHRO Presi- 
dent Oliver C. Winston, PHA New York Field Office Director 








Herman D. Hillman, NAHRO Redevelopment Section Chairman 
John R. Searles, Jr., former NAHRO President Clarence Klein. 
Also at the table were the key spokesmen pictured above. 
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COMMISSIONER MULROY PLEADS FOR 
HOUSING SUPPORT BY CLERGYMEN 
In an article in the March issue of 
the national magazine The Catholic 
Charities Review, the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor John R. Mulroy, a 
commissioner of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City and County of Denver, 
tells the story of the current status 
of public housing legislation in the 
Congress and then goes on to say: 

“Surely we clergymen . . . have 
been asleep. We have taken no part 
in city planning, we have let our very 
parishes disintegrate around us. We 
have raised no voice when zoning 
boards allowed business and/or in- 
dustry, small and large, to crowd into 
good residential areas. Sometimes 
when public low-rent housing was 
introduced, we sat back and criti- 
cized because there was no increase, 
and possibly a decrease in parish in- 
come. We did not make certain that 
the housing management was such 
that good morals and good manners 
prevailed among the new families 
who came to live in the good hous- 
ing that now existed in our portion 
of the Lord’s vineyard. 

“We rightly champion Christian 
family life as the all-important unit 
of church and state. Yet how close 
are we to our Catholic families? How 
sensitive are we to the headaches and 
heartaches of good parents of low 
income who must rear their little 
families in squalid quarters? 

“It is high time for us to champion 
better housing by government aid and 
subsidy for those who cannot other- 
wise meet its costs. Communism 
promises to do it; we must do more 
than promise. We, and our govern- 
ment, must both promise and fulfill 
those promises.” 


COMMISSIONER-STAFF RELATIONSHIP 
DEFINED IN RECENT PUBLICATION 

In a publication just released by 
the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, the 
following definition is carried on the 
relationship of a board of directors 
or commissioners of a civic agency 
to its staff. 

“. . . the board does not function 
alone but always in relation to staff, 
clientele and community. The board 
and staff of the agency constitute a 
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leadership team. This is a partnership 
philosophy. In essence it says that 
board members and staff members 
working together are responsible to 
the clientele and the community for 
the satisfactory operation of the 
agency. Board members and _ stafl 
members each have specific responsi- 
bilities as well as common or shared 
responsibilities. The role of the staff 
is to carry on or provide the pro- 
gram of services for which the agency 
is set up. The board’s chief responsi- 
bility is that of determining and pro- 
viding the conditions under which the 
staff may render these services and 
always in terms of high quality.” 
Title of the book from which this 
quotation comes is Building the 
Board; a manual on recruiting and 
holding effective board members for 
your organization. It is available 
from the council at 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, for $2.00 a copy. 
The material is directed specifically 
to board members of such organiza- 
tions as welfare councils, child wel- 





Harry C. Kinne, chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Cook, Illinois, on May 1 put into active 
practice the theory that a housing 
authority commissioner should be con- 
cerned with a comprehensive housing 
program for his community. On that 
date he presided at a Suburban Con- 
ference on Property Conservation that 
his authority called for a discussion of 
the local laws and procedures needed 
to conserve property values. Seventeen 
communities were represented at the 
conference, which is described in more 
detail on page 167. 


fare leagues, family service agencies 
etc., but much of its content is equally 
applicable to the functioning of the 
commissioners of housing and _ rede- 
velopment authorities. 


CALIFORNIA COMMISSIONERS COUN- 
CIL NAMES 1954 OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 

The California Housing Council. 
organized in February 1953, by hous- 
ing authority commissioners in_ th 
state, held its first annual meeting in 
February of this year. John T. Stew- 
art, an attorney and real estate broke: 
from Live Oak, was elected presi- 
dent: A. F. Maillieux, secretary of 
the AF of L building trades council 
in San Francisco, was elected first 
vice-president; Robert Squires, auto- 
mobile dealer of Oxnard, second vice- 
president; and the Reverend Lester 
C. Pritchett of Paso Robles, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors named for the 
year were William Morebeck of Sac- 
ramento, Leo Vie of Los Angeles. 
Melvin Miller of San Pablo. 

The commissioners who make up 
the council detail its program as fol- 
lows: to take action on measures that 
contribute to community and indus- 
trial welfare, with emphasis on the 
best methods of determining housing 
needs to serve the community; im- 
provement of present procedures in 
all phases of private and public hous- 
ing, with emphasis on private con- 
struction; protection of citizen inter- 
ests in the legislative field relating to 
private and public housing; gather- 
ing of statistics on housing need and 
determining methods that can be fol- 
lowed in meeting the need. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 
LEARN THEIR JOBS AT SEMINAR 
Commissioners of the San Jose 
civil service commission last year at- 
tended a seminar arranged for them 
by the director of the agency. Var- 
ious aspects of the civil service job 
were discussed by authoritative 
spokesmen: a_ college professor 
talked about what values written ex- 
aminations have; another city’s per- 
sonnel director talked about testing 
procedures; a management consult- 
ant reviewed general practices of 
government agencies for examining 
job candidates. Questions and an- 
swers followed the presentations. 
Is this an idea for housing and re- 
development commissioners? 
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INCOME CHECK DELAYED TO AVOID 
CONFUSION OF CHRISTMAS BONUS 


In response to tenant protests 
about the timing of last year’s in- 
come check, the Fall River Housing 
Authority in Massachusetts this year 
shifted its income review date for its 
state and federally aided projects 
from January to April. The author- 
ity s executive director, Raymond D. 
Holmes, made the change in recog- 
nition of the validity of the tenants’ 
claim that, when the income check 
was made in January, the abnormally 
high income resulting from  tem- 
porary and overtime work during the 
Christmas season became the _ basis 
for predicting future income and 
setting the year’s rent rate. The ten- 
ants pointed out that since a whole 
year’s income was projected on the 
basis of current income, the check 
should be made during a month of 
normal income. 


AUTHORITY PUBLISHES NEW MANUAL 
ON ITS TENANT SELECTION POLICY 

It’s all down on paper, not only 
in black on white but also on pink, 
blue, yellow, and buff: the rules and 
regulations for tenant selection and 
income re-examination followed by 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of San Antonio. Published as a guide 
for new employees and as a reference 
work for old ones on admission poli- 
cies, continued occupancy, rent ad- 
justments, income re-examinations, 
and pertinent federal directives, the 
manual is a two-inch thick volume 
with divisions of subject matter iden- 
tified by the different colors of paper 
stock on which the manual is printed. 

The manual is divided into four 
major sections: admission of appli- 
cants, continued occupancy, defini- 
tion of terms, and housing authority 
forms. In addition there is an appen- 
dix that carries information from 
Public Housing Administration low- 
rent housing bulletins on tenant 
selection, applicant priorities, and 
sources of financial assistance to ten- 
ant families. 

In order to facilitate additions and 
revisions in the manual, it is bound 
in loose leaf form. Each section, in- 
dicated by a color, begins a series of 
100 pages and, since no section uses 
all 100 numbers allocated to it, ad- 
ditional pages can be added without 
complicating the numbering system. 

The manual was authored by Paul 
A. Flowers, the authority’s tenant 
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selection supervisor. Four other man- 
uals—covering maintenance, project 
bookkeeping, management, and ex- 
office functions—are now 
being prepared by the authority. 

The present Manual of Selection 
and Re-examination is available from 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
San Antonio for $2 a copy. 


ecutive 


28,000 DIED IN HOME ACCIDENTS 
IN 1953, SAFETY COUNCIL REVEALS 

A challenge to redouble home 
safety campaigns emerges from the 
1953 record of deaths caused by home 
accidents: some 28,000 persons killed, 
the National Safety Council reports 
... plus more than 4 million home 
accidents that resulted in personal 
disabilities. Cost of these accidents 
in terms of wages, medical care, and 
insurance—is set by the council at 
about 700 million dollars. 

To get a slant on the type of home 
conditions that should be prevented 
in order to cut down on deaths and 
injuries, the council records that the 
causes of home deaths last year broke 
down as follows: more than one half 
caused by falls; one fifth by burns; 
all other types of accidents together, 
less than one third. Over half of 
those killed were persons over 65 and 
about a fourth were children under 
15 years of age. 

The ten top killers in home acci- 
dents, the council's Home Safety Re- 
view points out, are, in order of their 
fatality: no stair handrails, poor 
housekeeping, unsafe methods of 
burning rubbish, defective flues and 
chimneys, carrying of too heavy loads, 
no first aid kit in the house, flam- 
mable litter in the attic or basement, 
no porcelain socket or rubber cords 
in bathrooms, dangerous litter in the 





PERFECT RENT COLLECTION 
FOR OVER TEN YEARS 

A perfect record in rent col- 
lection was scored in March for 
the 126th consecutive month 
by the Housing Authority of the 
City of Wilmington, North 
Carolina. Over a decade of 
collecting 100 per cent of all 
rents, with no defaults, has 
brought in a total of $9,888,- 
381.02. See July 1949 Jour- 
NAL, page 232, for method fol- 
lowed by the authority to avoid 
delinquencies. 











yard, and dry cleaning indoors. 

A variety of ways to avoid such 
accidents are reviewed in the 
council's recent publication Safe At 
Home!, one of a number of booklets 
on home safety hints published by the 
council. To avoid falling accidents 
the greatest cause of home accidents, 
according to the council, as noted 
above—these suggestions are made: 
keep an eye out for turned up edges 
and corners of linoleum and nail or 
tack them down as soon as possible ; 
clean up immediately any grease ot 
water that has spilled on the floor; 
check the whole household each night 
for orderliness so that all paths are 
clear; to avoid long trailing exten- 
sion cords, use the shortest lengths 
possible or rearrange electric appli- 
ances; when using a straight ladder, 
always have a second person hold 
the base of the ladder stable. 

In addition to the pamphlets, 
bulletins, and posters put out by the 
council, an annual program of awards 
for merit in home safety is conducted 
every year. Applications for awards 
in the fifth annual competition are 
now being accepted. Any group that 
has conducted a home safety pro- 
gram is eligible to enter the competi- 
tion, the awards being given on the 
basis of the demonstrated success of 
a prograin. Forms for application are 
obtainable from the Home Safety 
Conference of the National Safety 
Council at 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

One such home safety program is 
now being carried out by the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Oxnard, 
California, where home safety prac- 
tices are taught by a housekeeping su- 
pervisor as a part of the authority's 
family rehabilitation program for its 
low-rent projects. Recently the au- 
thority put out a bulletin titled 
Practice Safety Habits, Teach Safety 
Habits to the tenants of its temporary 
projects. The bulletin was in the 
form of a check list of 26 safety pre- 
cautions, many pertaining to small 
children: “The bars on both cribs 
and play pens should be close enough 
together so that the child’s head will 
not get caught”... “if the phone or 
doorbell interrupts your youngster’s 
bath, either disregard the call or take 
him with you—it takes less than ‘just 
a moment’ for a small youngster to be 
drowned or scalded” . . . and “‘teach 
your children to swim early.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 166) 

loud speaker by a housing association 
official. At the outset of the housing 
authority’s part of the tour, the au- 
thority’s executive director, James 
Ring, gives the tourists a briefing ses- 
sion as to the purposes and functions 
of the agency. Later, when the tour- 
ists visit the slum areas and housing 
projects, they get an opportunity to 
interview residents of both kinds of 
housing to get a first hand account of 
both sides of the city’s housing picture 
as the residents see it. 

As a result of these tours, a wide 
cross section of Washington citizens 
learn about the public agencies that 
are working on the slum problem 
the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority and the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency—and, 
in addition, the agencies get good 
newspaper coverage on their opera- 
tions in both picture and story. 


YOUNGSTOWN UNION SUPPORT 
CREDITED WITH SAVING PROJECT 

A friend in need got the friend in- 
deed treatment early this year in 
Youngstown when the housing au- 
thority ran into trouble on a site and 
appealed to one of public housing’s 
traditional and strong friends: the 
CIO. 

When an emergency ordinance to 
permit rezoning an area selecied for 
a public housing project was intro- 
duced in the city council and a public 
hearing on the ordinance was called, 
the housing authority anticipated all- 
out opposition. Opponents of public 
housing had previously fought to halt 
the project through court suits, in- 
junctions, and a house-to-house cam- 
paign but had been rebuffed by all of 
the courts, including the Ohio su- 
preme court (see December 1953 
JOURNAL, page 421). 

The union groups organized the 
campaign to see that the ordinance 
was passed and did so in a way that 
“has not been surpassed in support 
of any worthwhile cause in this com- 
munity,” P. L. Strait, director of the 
Youngstown Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, says. Officers and othet 
representatives of the union met with 
the mayor and each member of the 
city council to discuss the proposed 
zoning change previous to the public 
hearing. And the Mahoning County 
CIO Council paid for a full page ad 
in the Youngstown Vindicator, ex- 
plaining the issue of the zoning 
change and calling for support of the 
public housing program. When the 
hearing was held, 300 persons at- 
tended, with 32 speakers debating the 
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question for more than four hours. 
The union leaders presented the suc- 
cessful arguments in favor of the zon- 
ing change and the ordinance was 
approved by a vote of 6 to 1. 


BUSINESSMEN TOLD WHY SLUM 
CLEARANCE IS GOOD BUSINESS 

“Who wants slums?” was the 
pointed question that confronted Bal- 
timore business and __ professional 
groups, civic and welfare organiza- 
tions, builders and contractors when 
they opened their invitations to send 
representatives to an all-day public 
housing conference held on April 27. 
The question was posed by the Citi- 
zens Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion and the meeting was called in 
order to stimulate interest in the pub- 
lic housing program by means of in- 
creasing understanding throughout 
the city of how the program works. 

When the CPHA’s public housing 
committee decided to hold the eon- 
ference they quickly recognized that 
the proposed meeting might attract 
for the most part the already initia- 
ted and dedicated people who usually 
show up for such occasions and would 
not, in all likelihood, attract many 
people who didn’t know much about 
public housing—the people who were 
really wanted. This problem, in addi- 
tion to the gloomy prospects of suc- 
cess with an all-day program, pre- 
sented a challenge to the committee. 

One of the first things the commit- 
tee did to make the conference more 
attractive to the right people was to 
select a group of speakers who, in 
addition to being experts in their 
respective fields, were capable of cap- 
turing and holding the attention of 
an audience. Invitations were then 
sent out to business, professional, civ- 
ic, and welfare organizations asking 
them to send two representatives. 
These invitations were then followed 
up by telephone calls, utilizing, wher- 
ever possible, CPHA people who had 
had some contact with the invitees. 

Of the estimated 120 people who 
attended the conference, about 75 
per cent were people who up to that 
time had had little knowledge of pub- 
lic housing. And all of the people 
who came were representatives of or- 
ganizations and could therefore pass 
on to their respective groups the ideas 
developed at the conference. 

The main theme of the conference 
was that slums are bad for the com- 
munity’s economy and that slum 
clearance and public housing are 
good business. To put across this idea, 
facts and figures were presented by 
speakers who could tell the slum and 
public housing stories from dif- 


ferent points of view: health, the po- 
lice, business interests, civic welfare. 

Public housing and how it works 
was explained by Oliver Winston, 
executive director of the Baltimore 
housing authority (and currently 
NAHRO president) , and by Ellis Ash 
and Harry B. Weiss, also of the 
authority, who explained the author- 
ity’s management policies. 

The conference is claimed to have 
achieved its purpose, not only in that 
it created a nucleus of interest that 
could spread through the groups rep- 
resented, but also in that three local 
newspapers gave the conference ex- 
cellent coverage—lengthy reports and 
two back page stories with pictures 
of a slum tour—and television news- 
casts carried stories on the conference 
on two successive nights. 


SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 160) 

public hall on the street level. The 
rule does not apply to one-family 
houses or to two-family houses if the 
owner or his agent is an occupant. 

One of the great difficulties faced 
by tenants and enforcement officers 
is in finding the owners or agent of a 
building in order to make a com- 
plaint or to bring him into court on 
housing violations, the board of 
health said. The new regulation is 
designed to keep tenants and _ in- 
spectors so informed. Although there 
is a law that requires a_land- 
lord or agent to file his name with 
the department of housing and build- 
ings, it has not been strictly enforced. 
Further, a tenant or inspector often 
must examine records of the depart- 
ment to learn the name of the owner 
or agent of the building. 

ANNUAL REPORTS— 
(Continued from page 160) 

asked questions, explains as well as 
informs, makes friends for the 
agency. 

The five judges (pictured on 
pages 160 and 161) include Bruce 
Beck, president of the Society of 
Typographic Arts and a Chicago 
artist with Whitaker Guernsey Stu- 
dio; John Bradford, JouRNAL oF 
HousINc cover artist, who is on the 
advertising staff of Marshall Field 
and Company; Ray L. Clark, direc- 
tor of public information for the 
Chicago chapter of The American 
Red Cross; Roy M. Fisher, Chicago 
Daily News reporter and_ special 
writer on housing; and the Reverend 
Walter Kloetzli, Jr., secretary of 
urban church planning of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

Continued from page 150) 

13.3 per cent of the families paying 
over $45 and 10.7 per cent paying 
less than $20. 

The basis for admission of 68.7 per 
cent of new public housing tenants 
in 1952 was that they had previously 
lived in substandard housing. Fami- 
lies without housing or who were 
about to be evicted accounted for 
15.2 per cent, veterans and service- 
men for whom the requirement of 
previous substandard housing was 
waived accounted for 12.3 per cent 
of the move-ins, and displacement as 
a result of slum clearance was the 
basis for 2.9 per cent of the admis- 
sions. 


SPECIAL STATISTICS PROBLEMS 
HASHED OUT BY SIX AUTHORITIES 

Management directors and statis- 
tics technicians from housing authori- 
ties in six large midwestern cities met 
in Chicago on April 7 and 8 to tackle 
the problem of gathering and organ- 
izing statistical data not required by 
the Public Housing Administration 
but believed to be essential to assure 
good authority administration. Called 
by Theodore A. Veenstra, economist 
in PHA’s Chicago field office, the 
meeting was labeled “Conference on 
Requirements of Larger Housing Au- 
thorities for Operating Statistics” and 
was set up to find the best ways and 
means of organizing information al- 
ready available to authorities (in re- 
ports to PHA as well as in internal 
reports) and to decide how frequently 
to tabulate and publish such data. 

As an example of what such special 
tabulations m‘ght include, it was 
pointed out that statistics showing 
why tenants leave public housing in a 
given project might be kept as a spe- 
cial record and might become the 
basis for revising tenant admissions 
policies. Or a record showing how 
many tenants leave public housing to 
purchase homes might serve a public 
relations purpose. Another theory be- 
hind the conference was that, since 
all large authorities are confronted 
with similar statistical problems, they 
might be able to agree on standard- 
ized forms and procedures. 

The conference went to work on 
six topics: applications; “move-ins;” 
“move-outs;” tenants in residence: 
maintenance; and a broad sixth cate- 
gory that included rent delinquency, 
use of community facilities, interim 
reviews, and methods of estimating 
income. On the second day of the 
conference the participants split into 
six working groups to handle the 
above six topics, work out tentative 
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recommendations, and then later re- 
port their conclusions to the final 
meeting of the conference, where all 
recommendations were discussed. 

A conference report covering the 
proceedings has been issued in which 
the discussions, problems, and recom- 
mendations of each of the working 
groups are reviewed. Copies of this 
conference report are available from 
Theodore A. Veenstra, Economist, 
Chicago Field Office, Public Housing 
Administration, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


M.1.T. SCHEDULES 16th ANNUAL 
CITY PLANNING SUMMER SEMINAR 

The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has announced that the 
16th of its series of annual summe1 
seminars on city and regional plan- 
ning will be held from August 23 
through September 3 under the gen- 
eral direction of Louis B. Wetmore, 
visiting professor of city planning 
Topics to be discussed include: mod- 
ern concepts of planning, public rela- 
tions techniques, neighborhood con- 
servation, a planning program for a 
metropolitan area, population surveys 
and forecasting, and long-range pro- 
gramming of public works. 

A special feature of this year’s sem- 
inar will be a discussion of the ef- 
fects of large housing, industrial, o1 
institutional developments on_rela- 
tively small communities. Case _his- 
tories of two such developments—the 
United States Steel Corporation’s 
Fairless Works in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania and the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Savannah River Works 
in South Carolina—will be presented 
by special speakers. 

The seminar is open to members 
of planning commissions, housing and 
redevelopment authorities, and to 
people with experience in the related 
fields of architecture, real estate, and 
school administration. Enrollment 
will be limited to approximately 20 
people, tuition is $100, and academic 
credit will not be offered. For fur- 
ther information and_ application 
blanks, contact the Summer Session 
Office, Room 7-103, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39, Massachusetts. 


REPORTER MAGAZINE TO FEATURE 
SPECIAL SERIES ON HOUSING 

The Reporter magazine, a semi- 
monthly national publication special- 
izing in detailed reports and analyti- 
cal statements on subjects of major 
public concern, this month began a 
special series of articles on housing. 
The articles are being authored by 
Charles Abrams, vice-chairman of 
the National Committee Against Dis- 


crimination in Housing; Catherine 
Bauer, vice-president of the National 
Housing Conference; and Albert 
Mayer, architect and engineer and 
director of NHC. 

Questions being discussed in the 
articles, The Reporter announces, in- 
clude: Did the President’s housing 
message to Congress this year deal 
adequately with the many housing 
problems we face today? Does the 
administration’s new housing bill im- 
prove the housing policies that have 
grown up during the last 20 years? 
What are the underlying issues in the 
perennial fight about public housing? 
Why is low-cost housing inseparable 
from race and minority problems? 


FEDERAL RENT CONTROL PROGRAM 
LIVED NOISILY BUT DIES QUIETLY 


The federal rent control law 
which at one time affected nearly 12 
million housing units and which was 
the focus of bitter 
battles for 


annual congres- 
sional over ten years 
quietly passed out of existence on 
April 30 when Congress took no ac- 
tion to extend the program. 

The federal rent control program 
actually came to an end on Decembe1 
31, 1953, when Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, the last 
area” 


“critical defense housing 
was decontrolled and no new 
defense areas had requested federal 
control action. 

An estimated 100 municipalities 
still have rent control programs based 
on local legislation. 


FHA— 

Continued from page 156) 

New York, known as Glen Oaks Vil- 
lage. The corporation got an FHA 
insured mortgage under section 608 
for 24 million dollars, although the 
cost of the project was only 20 mil- 
lion dollars. The corporation declared 
itself a dividend of the approximate 
+ million dollars excess involved and 
paid a capital gains tax on it instead 
of regular income tax. 

The Department of Internal Rev- 
enue has already brought a case 
against the Gross-Morton Corpora- 
tion to determine if it can pay only 
a capital gains tax on the “windfall” 
or whether it must pay tax on the 
basis of regular income. 

The second against 
Morton is one brought by tenants of 
the project, who are suing the corpo- 
ration for 6 million dollars. The ten- 
ants argue that since they have been 
saddled with the excessive mortgage 
carrying charges on the 4 million dol- 
lar “windfall” through higher rents, 
the money should be returned to them 
either in cash or by a rollback. 


case Gross- 
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The aggravating problem of the 
leaky toilet water tank that runs up 
water bills and runs down. tired 
nerves can be solved, according to 
its manufacturer, with the little plas- 
tic device demonstrated above called 
the Rekar Jet Tank Ball Plunger. 
This plastic shaft can be installed on 
any standard tank ball merely by in- 
serting the neck of the shaft into the 
hole at the bottom of the ball. When 
installed, the shaft extends down 
from the bottom of the ball and pro- 
vides several surfaces for water to 
push against when the toilet is 
flushed, with the effect that the ball 
is pulled down forcibly over the top 
of the drain pipe and the water flow 
into the pipe is cut off quickly and 
completely. Cost: 35 cents. Resul- 
tant savings: lower water bill 
and more sleep! 
JOH-Q2—TAPE MEASURE 

When working near electricity, it 
is a measure of safety to use non- 
metallic tools and the Hi-Line 
woven measuring tape is just such a 
measure. Designed to protect work- 
men who have to do a job near live 
wires, the new tape is made of tough 
nonmetallic fibers and is coated with 
a plastic that resists abrasion, crack- 
ing, moisture, and temperature 
change. Even after repeated soakings 
and dryings, the tape reportedly re- 
tains a high dimensional stability. 
The numbers on the tape are in 
large print—black for the inches and 
red for the feet—to permit fast read- 
ings. A special feature of the Hi- 
Line is heavy green plastic coating 
that reinforces the first couple of 
inches of the tape, which usually 
take the hardest use. 
Enclosed in a leather case, Hi-Line 
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tapes come in lengths ranging from 
25 feet to 150 feet, with prices rang- 
ing from $8.30 to $29.80. 


JOH-93—ROOF SEALER 

The problem: a low-cost way to 
seal and restore roof surfaces that 
have leaks and badly alligatored on 
checked surfaces. 

The solution: a flexible fiber glass 
mat sandwiched between an under- 
coat and a two-coat topping of as- 
phalt emulsion. This new process 
is called the Roofclad Roof Protec- 
tion System and is designed to seal 
and restore roofs that would be 
neither economical nor effective to 
repair by conventional treatments. 

Recommended particularly for as- 
phalt built-up roofs, the system con- 
sists of (1) cleaning the roof; (2 
applying one coat of Roofclad “G” 
a leathery bituminous coating; (3 
applying the glass fiber mesh; and 

+) applying another two coats of 
Roofclad “G”. The glass fiber coat- 
ing is said to lay out smoothly and 
easily on the roof and to retain ex- 
ceptional flexibility and __ tensile 
strength. The economy of this system 
is claimed to result from the ease 
with which the coatings and the glass 
fiber mesh mat are applied, thus cut- 
ting down on labor costs. 


JOH-O4—PAINT BRUSH HOLDER 

















It's a master painter who knows 
the value of keeping his brushes clean 
and their bristles straight . . . but 
it’s the Master-Painter Brush Kit 
No. 8 that does the job. Illustrated 
above, this portable brush holder will 
hold up to eight brushes, even the 
widest ones, and keep them separate. 
Each brush hangs on a separate hold- 
er, with the bristles hanging straight 
and free into a thinner solution. 

The carrying kit is made of 24 
eauge steel with a baked metallic 





finish. The bottom part of the kit, 
which holds the brushes, is 7 inches 
by 81% inches by 10% inches deep; 
the top is detachable and has its 
own handle. When the top is put 
in place, its edges fit inside the kit 
and thus prevents splashing. Long 
wire handles attached to the bottom 
section of the kit close over the top to 
assure that it can’t come loose when 
the kit is being carried. Price: $8.50. 


JOH-Q5—SMALL PARTS BIN 






Everything in its place; a place 
for everything—that’s the idea be- 
hind the uniquely designed Swing- 
Bin illustrated meant for 
screws, nuts, washers, and small items. 
The bin is composed of six 9 inch 
long drawers made of clear plastic, 
each drawer swinging separately 
from a bracket at one end of the bin. 
The bracket is made of metal and is 
so designed that it can be installed 
either against a wall, on a table top, 
or under a shelf. Each drawer is sub- 
divided into four sections by remov- 
able dividers so that totally 24 com- 
partments can be made. Any of the 
drawers can be used to store tall ob- 
jects by swinging the drawer 180 
degrees away from the other drawers. 
Price: $3.95. 


above, 


JOH-QO6—GARBAGE CAN HOLDER 

As a rose is a rose, so also is a gar- 
bage can just a garbage can... but 
it doesn’t have to be the unsightly 
nuisance and danger to health that 
it often becomes after long use. A 
new garbage can cabinet enclosure 
is now on the market that keeps a 
garbage can installation neat and pro- 
tects the cans from getting kicked 
around but still renders them easil\ 
accessible both to the housewife who 
deposits garbage in the can and the 
garbage collector who empties the 
can. The cabinet, made of 16- and 
18-gauge steel, is 36 inches high, 47 
inches long, and 22 inches deep and 
holds two cans, each completely 
walled off from the other. On the top 
are two doors for depositing the gar- 
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bage and on the front are two other 
doors with heavy latches for removal 
of the cans. The entire cabinet is ele- 
vated by legs several inches off the 


ground. 
Free 
Literatur 
e 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 


matching “JOH” numbers on 
the coupon on this page. 














JOH-97—Subsoil Investigations. 19 pp.. 
illus., charts. 

A soil testing service company explains 
the why and how of soil testing for con- 
struction purposes. The procedures and 
instruments used in drilling and sampling 
soil are explained and laboratory meth- 
ods for soil testing are outlined. Charts 
illustrate the records kept on the findings 
of subsoil investigations. 


JOH-98—What's a Silicone? 33 pp., 
illus., charts. 

A chemical manufacturer describes the 
nature of silicones, their development, 
and their uses in products such as pol- 
ishes, water repellents, lubricants, rubber, 
protective coatings, and electrical insula- 
tion. The booklet is written in simple 
nontechnical terms and explains exactly 
how silicone products work. 


JOH-Q99—Equipment and Supplies for 
Early Childhood Education. 68 pp.., illus. 

Published by the manufacturers of play 
equipment, this catalog illustrates a wide 
variety of playground devices—saw horses, 
ladders, exercise ladders, slides, sand 
boxes, etc.—and numerous games and 
building sets that can be used indoors. 
The company’s range of children’s toys 
extends from physical exercise equipment 
to craft kits, books, and music and story- 
telling records 


JOH-910—Design of Nailed Struc- 
tures; a report of experiments by the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 68 pp., 
illus., charts. 

Detailed records present the results of 
tests made to determine the best ways of 
securing construction joints. The effects 
of different kinds of nails and bolts are 
compared and different formations of 
wood construction joints are explained. 
The tests were made by constructing 
joints in various ways and subjecting them 
to equal stresses. 


JOH-911—Improved Nails for Build- 
ing Construction; a report of experi- 
ments by the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 23 pp., illus., charts. 

Results of tests of different kinds of 
construction nails—spiral, grooved, and 
plain—are reported. Tables show the ex- 
act withdrawal resistance and lateral 
load-carrying capabilities of the different 
kinds of nails when used in different kinds 
of construction materials for framing, 
casing, flooring, siding, shingles, roofing, 
iath, etc. 
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JOH-912—TEMPERED HARDBOARD 

Strong, flexible, water resistant 
hardboard panels for sink tops, cab- 
inet doors, or wherever resistance to 
hard use is required are now being 
produced under the name of Allwood 
Tempered Hardboard, an oil treated 
hardboard made from the fibers of 
Douglas fir wood. The wood product 
is processed by immersion in oil, 
followed by baking, resulting in a 
material that the manufacturers 
claim has a high resistance to abra- 
sion, a hard smooth surface, a low 
rate of moisture intake, a low rate 
of swelling, a high bending and ten- 
sile strength, dimensional stability. 

Allwood Tempered Hardboard 
can also be used, when permitted by 
building codes, for exterior sidings, 
for ceilings, and wall panels. Panels 
come in thicknesses of %@ inch, ,%j 
inch, and 4 inch. 


JOH-913—ROOF TILES 

The battle of leaky ridge that must 
be fought on most pitched roofs, 
where one side meets the other at 
the top, can be won by semicircular 
tiles installed along the ridges and 
“hips” of the roof, according to the 
manufacturers of Tapered Tile. De- 
signed to provide an indestructible 
seal for joints where leakage of water 
is most likely to occur, the overlap- 
ping tiles are said to be easily laid 
and nailed in a minimum of time. 

On roofs with composition cov- 
ering, including asphalt and asbestos 
shingles that do not provide heavy 


lines, the tile ridges and 
“hips” are claimed to create a dis- 
tinctive appearance as well as pro- 
vide an economical cure for leakage. 


shadow 


JOH-914—FENCE RAIL BRACKETS 





A new and easy way to build a 
picket or rail fence is now possible 


through the use of Cee-Bee Fence 
Brackets, illustrated above. The 
aluminum brackets are fastened to 
the fence posts with their open ends 
slanted upward and the railings are 
then simply dropped into the “slots” 
formed by the bracket openings. 
Chief advantages of this technique 
are: fences can be easily built, eas- 
ily repaired and painted, and the 
railings can be removed temporarily 
to permit lawn mowing, etc. 

The bracket pieces are bonderized 
to give a good base for paint and the 
finished installation gives the appear- 
ance of rails mortised into the fence 
posts. The brackets are made to fit 
three sizes of rails: 1 by 4 inches, 


? 


1 by 6 inches, and 2 by 3 inches. 
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176 and 177 on which you would like full technical literature. Send 
to the JourNAL oF Hovusine, 1313 East 60th, Chicago 37. 


SEND TO: 


-} JOH-Q8 What's A Silicone? 
} JOH-Q9_ Children’s Equipment 
} JOH-Q10 Nailed Structures 
} JOH-Q11 Improved Nails Report 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


C2) JOH-Q12 Tempered Hardboard 
-) JOH-Q13 Roof Tiles ’ 
JOH-Q14 Fence Rail Brackets 
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““A salute to those who made it possible’’ aie 
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This is RIVER HOUSE... beautiful new co-operative apartment house near Memorial Park in Detroit. 
Engineers and Designers: Mayer |. Blum & Sons. General Contractor: Turner Construction Company. 


-..3 Out of 14 River House 
features are FENESTRA 


In Detroit, the new 448-apartment River House 
uses fourteen nationally known products and 
special features to appeal to prospective tenants. 
Three of the fourteen are Fenestra advantages! 
1. New Fenestra* Intermediate Projected Win- 
dows give extra view and more daylight because 
each one has extra glass area. The steel frames 
are designed to be strong and rigid without 
bulkiness. They give controlled ventilation 
even when it’s raining . . . the tilt-out vents 
keep rain outside and protect against drafts. 
They save maintenance money because they can 
be screened and washed from inside and be- 
cause they’re Super Hot-Dip Galvanized, to 
need no painting. 








2. Metal screens throughout the building. . . 
by Fenestra, of course . . . are featured as a 
selling point because they slip on easily and 
quickly from inside the rooms. 





3. Double-Sliding Closet Door Units give more 
accessible storage space, and up to 9 more 
square feet per room for furniture. They glide 
smoothly, quietly . . . can’t ever warp, swell, 
splinter or stick. 











RIVER HOUSE FEATURES 


The building will be 15 stories, 
steel and reinforced concrete, a 
fireproof Class A building. 

Ultramodern, stainproof BRIGGS 
BEAUTYWARE bathroom fixtures. 


M Safe, easy-operating FENESTRA 


VIEW WINDOWS in all rooms, 
newly designed by DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY. 

All-electric kitchens with famous 
KELVINATOR ranges, refrigerators 
and cabinets, featuring Pantryettes 
with sliding glass doors. 
High-speed, super-safe WESTING- 
HOUSE electric self-service ele- 
vators. 


M Metal screens throughout the 


building. 

Mail and package receiving room 
—no worries about deliveries when 
you are away. 

Garage space available at low cost 
in the building. 

Apartments decorated before you 
move in, in your choice of a wide 
range of colors. 

Perimeter baseboard heating for 
even warmth with no space-con- 
suming radiators. 


M Ample closet space with space- 


saving sliding doors. 

Maid service available. KELVINA- 
TOR metered automatic clothes 
washers and dryers within the 
building. 

Beautiful landscaped gardens, 
walks and supervised children's 
play area. 

Designed for your convenience at 
an unbelievable low cost. 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: KELVINATOR 
room air conditioners. Deluxe 
accessories in ranges and refrig- 
erators. BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE in 
four pastel colors. TV Master 
Antenna. 











| For products to help sell your space, to keep __ the yellow section of your phone book). Or 


* You told us your problems and encouraged us to 


i develop these new building products for Housing. CH ES. 70 
| 





tenants happier longer and to cut maintenance _— write Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
costs, call your Fenestra Representative (see JH-5, 2294 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


*R 


METAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 
FOR HOUSING 
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‘,-@ house they say should be expensive but isn’t. 
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ew! REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
SLIDING TRAVERSE WINDO 


iest 

i ts costs! Eastes 

; Jus that again curs | hinges, 

cong er sosh balances, ——. = 
to install «« Hride open easily, close 190 
Per anieation rating. Wide re Alvainum Win- 
_— { Reynolds nt 
me 0 a Awning, Basement, Utility 

dows .--- 4 
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BUILDING 
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beawes citing specifically 


Reynolds Aluminum 
Reflective Insulation 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 














Reynolds has been a pioneer in insulating by radiant 

heat reflection ... the modern bulkless way, 

now swiftly gaining preference. And Reynolds Aluminum 
Reflective Insulation remains the simplest, easiest 

to apply, lowest in cost. Much lower cost than most 
bulk insulations. Perfect vapor barrier, too! Aluminum 
foil bonded by special pressure-embossing to both sides 
(Type B) or one side (Type C) of tough kraft 

paper. In rolls of 250 sq. ft., 25”, 33” and 36” wide. 
Write for literature. 

Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, 
2037 S. Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





REYNOLDS (dln ALUMINUM 
GUTTERS AND DOWNsPouTs 


Another ond visible mark of the house 
that “should be expensive but isn’t.” Rust- 
a a beautiful... in Ogee 
r Malf-Round styles i i 

» Plain or stipple. 
embossed. Installed cost (slip iefain oe 
soldering) is actually lowest of ‘oll 
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PRODUCTS 
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Patent No 2522778 





To comply with requests of our customers, dealers 


and distributors, we have completed years of 


practical, economical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
tieiae tee son stat se alles + LASTS INDEFINITELY 
Red Star THOROLOK +2! 2 you vilding THOROLOK is 


colors. A for Color 


research and tests on three new products to add 
water-repellent materials and coatings to The 


THORO System, for protection to any type surface. 





For Complete Details Write Direct 


: ch nee CANNON-PARKER 
Blue Star THOROLOK > rd 32-€ PO Box 9051, Mountainbrook Branch, 
BIRMINGHAM 9, ALABAMA 








THOROCLEAR HOW TO DOIT" 


water-sepeliedd evabesd % Write for 
, paren, pictorially 
described 


literature 


= ed 
Available with or 
Standard Dry Wall Products without ct 


without chain 














